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Holidays Are Over 



THE EYE OF A 
WHALE 

A BREATHLESS 
ADVENTURE 

South African Scientist in 
Search of Strange Knowledge 

STORY FROM A WHALER 

• ■ Tlierc is one man in the world who has 
looked a' whale in the eye. He had a 
reason, and nearly gave liis life in the 
pursuit of his strange knowledge. 

He is a South African'oculist who has 
made a lifelong study of the vision of 
animals. The retina (the. crystalline 
lens) of a domestic animal is easily 
.studied. This Durban oculist lias not 
been content with these simple examina¬ 
tions, but when opportunity offers at 
some of the South African zoos has 
peered into the eyes of big game with 
: liis own lenses. 

Crayon Drawings 

The wilder animals, needless to say, 
are secured and bound before he ven- ; 

! tures on these observations, which are 
often prolonged, He makes elaborate 
' crayon drawings o*f what liis instrument 
reveals. In this way lie has learned much 
about the visual apparatus of lions, 

! snakes, and hyenas as well as of antelope 
and buck. 

In South African seas there are a 
large number of whales. They can be 
seen spouting from the deck of any 
liner. The Durban oculist wanted to get 
near enough to one to add to his col¬ 
lection a crayon drawing of the eye of a 
diving whale. The dead whales at the 
Durban whaling station were of no use 
to him. 

He therefore sought out the skipper of 
a whaler, outlined a plan to the bc- 
, wildered seaman, and joined the ship 
on the next trip, taking his ophthalmo- 
; scope and liis drawing materials with 
him. The ophthalmoscope is one of his 
’ own devising, and can be used at a 
Short distance from the eye of the 
i subject that is being examined. 

11 On the Whale’s Back 

• :■ Soon after the voyage began a spouter 
whale was sighted, warily approached, 

, find harpooned by the usual harpoon 
gun fixed in the bows of the whaler. 
This modern .method of harpooning 
attaches the whale by a stout rope to 
tlie ship itself. 

The oculist was then let down the 
jrope in a sort of cradle attached to it, 
till lie and his apparatus were actually 
pn the hump back of the whale. The 
whale, stunned and confused by the 
impact of the harpoon, remained im¬ 
proving for an appreciable time, while 
the oculist gazed deep into the creature's 
eye through his lenses. 

• Then, suddenly realising that a strange, 
dripping, and probably hostile being 
from another sphere was on its back, the 
whale plunged into the depths. The 


oculist also was carried down in the 
swirling eddy. 

On the whaling* ship the startled 
sailors fortunately had their wits about 
them. The liarpoon rope is attached to 
steam-gear to haul it in, and they 
instantly set the apparatus going. In 
less time than it takes to write the rope 
and its cradle and the' oculist in it were 
restored to the surface. The furious 
whale came after. 

Even now, lialf-drowned as he was, 
the man of science was undaunted in his 
pursuit of information. He did not 
change liis clothes till he had made a 
drawing in his notebook, Tlie captain, 
still hardly believing his own eyes, asked 
him how he had managed to survive the 
dip ? It was quite simple, the oculist 
told him—he had calculated the prob¬ 
abilities and just drawn in his breath 
before he went down. 

A long pull, and a strong pull, and 
surely a unique pull; and all in the 
cause of Science ! 


THE BRAIN OF THE PLANE 

Many are the methods which have 
been tried for the guidance of aeroplane 
pilots at night and in fogs, and wireless 1 
signals have been used very largely. 

Listening to wireless during the pilot¬ 
ing of an aircraft is not always easy, and 
a new system devised by the Bureau 
of Standards seems to offer a delightful 
solution. It is being applied to mail 
aeroplanes flying over the Appalachian 
Mountains, and consists of two white 
reeds placed on the instrument board. 

If the airman turns to the left of his 
proper course the white reed on the left 
begins to vibrate violently, and if he 
veers to the right the right-hand reed 
will vibrate. When boLh reeds vibrate 
gently to the same degree, lie will know 
he is on the right course. . . 

We are not told how this, very in¬ 
genious signal works, but the fact that 
it has come from the famous U.S. 

1 Bureau of Standards is reassuring. 


THE LETTER THAT 
DID NOT ARRIVE 

WHAT HAPPENED TO IT 

Two Odd Chapters in a Very 
Queer Story 

DOWN IN THE SEA 

Hans Andersen, who could write the 
story of a darning needle so well, would 
have woven a marvellous tale about the 
adventures of a letter just fished from 
the depths of the Atlantic. 

It was written many years ago in 
London, put on board a ship, and taken 
to Tangier. By ill-luck it stuck at the 
bottom of the mailbag and went back 
to London. There it was discovered, 
foi* it was a Foreign Office letter, 
travelling in a diplomatic post bag, and 
the official who receives empty bags in 
London is evidently more careful than 
the official who opens full bags at 
Tangier. Someone wrote the following 
words on the envelope : " Found at the 
bottom of empty bag returned to 
Foreign Office 18.3.22.” 

What the Divers Found 

Once more the letter set out for 
Tangier, but it was destined never to 
arrive. It set sail in the* Egypt, and the 
Egypt went to the bottom of the sea 
in the spring of 1922. 

Eight, years went by. In the summer 
of 1930 divers at last succeeded in 
finding the wreck, lying in the dark 
depths of the sea, with her gold hidden 
somewhere below the decks of the weed- • 
clad carcase. 

The divers, who could only see what 
was quite close to them, found their way 
through the murk to the captain’s 
cabin, and his safe was got on board the 
salvage ship. It did not contain any 
gold, but as it was opened, with "a 
musty whiff of rotting paper and canvas 
and wet iron,” a mailbag was revealed. 
Someone seized it, to pull it out, but it 
| fell to bits. The sodden papers were 
lifted oiit and sorted. Many of them 
had suffered, but others were still quite 
clear. Some 61 them bore the signature 
of men who are now dead. 

Back to the Foreign Office 

Among them was the envelope marked 
” Found at the bottom of empty bag 
returned to Foreign Office 18.3.22.” I11 
due course it will go back to the Foreign 
Office again, and even if it arrives in a 
fog it is sure to bo glad to be home. 
Nothing could be quite so dismal as a 
rusty safe at the bottom of the Atlantic ; 
even a dusty file in the Foreign Office 
would be better. 

Probably it is a good thing this belated 
letter is an official one, because no one 
would have watched and waited for 
it with an aching heart. 

If a letter must fail twice over to 
reach its destination it*had better be 
an official one—preferably from the 
, income-tax collector. 
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BUTTERFLY HOSTS 

MYSTERY OF THEIR 
MIGRATIONS 

The Beautiful Painted Lady 
and Her Flying Ways 

RIDDLE OF INSECT LIFE 

More than once this summer someone 
has seen the famous butterfly the 
Camberwell Beauty in London ; but the 
learned entomologists declare that these 
rare., specimens must be emigrants, for 
the Camberwell Beauty, in spite of its 
name, no longer breeds in England. 

These migrations of butterflies are 
one of the most puzzling things in insect 
life. Mr C. 13 . Williams of Edinburgh, 
who spoke of them to the British 
Association zoologists, said the greatest 
migrant of. them all was the Painted 
Lady, .which is in some summers seen 
in great numbers in England. The 
smallest collections of butterflies which 
schoolboys make usually have some 
examples. 

From Africa to Iceland 

In spring the Painted Lady arrives 
from some unknown haunt in the mid- 
African, forest or lakes on the borders 
of the Sahara and the Libyan Deserts. 

. It crosses them, and then in hundreds 
of thousands flies the Mediterranean. 
Then it proceeds by easy stages through 
Europe till it reaches the British Isles. 
Sometimes the more reckless adven¬ 
turers find their way to Iceland. 

Biit that is the end. Their six months 
of glorious life ends in the Promised 
Lands they seek, but they never breed 
there. The next year there may be 
not one to be seen. Europe is empty of 
its Painted Ladies till a new migration. 

A wonderful sight is a migration of 
butterflies. They move steadily, care¬ 
less of the wind, but apparently deter¬ 
mined to travel in a fixed direction 
decided on beforehand. The Skipper 
butterfly has been seen in East Africa 
flying south day after day"for six weeks 
in battalions of 500 a minute on a 
22-yards front. 

Mr Williams once saw two simul¬ 
taneous flights of hundreds of thousands 
of butterflies of different species. The 
flights crossed one another, moving in 
exactly opposite directions, each species 
keeping to its predetermined path, for 
nearly a month k 

Moths Like a Snowstorm 

On one day while these two flights 
were going on they were intersected by 
a flight of locusts, which moved 
diagonally across the other flights 
without interfering with them. 

These' strange migrations are not 
confined to Africa and Asia, from which 
the periodical locust invasions come. 
A friend of the C.N. once stood at night 
on the bridge at Avignon and saw white 
moths come down the course of the 
Rhone in millions, to fall in heaps like 
snow on the bridge or drown in their 
thousands in the river. 

Why they migrate none can tell, 
though in the locust invasions the com¬ 
pelling force is the search for food. 
But the wind does not carry them. Like 
the wind, the butterfly goes wherev it 
listeth, but it has a direction, and 
makes the greatest efforts to keep it. 


Bombay has had 22 inches of rain in 
24 hours. 

On one day in Spain not long ago 358 
bulls were put to death in 26 bull-rings. 

The 82 county boroughs of England 
and Wales spent over 215 million pounds 
last year. 

The dccp-sca fish landed in England 
and Wales have increased this year over 
last by more than 1000 tons a week. 

The boy’s of Hungerford Road School,' 
London, . have chosen as their School 
Birthday Gift for 1930 a cast of a section 
of the Parthenon Frieze, which has just 
been unveiled by the-Mayor of Islington. 


heroism of a 
Doctor’s life 

Suffering and Studying 

If there are unknown warriors there 
are martyrs almost as unknown who 
serve mankind, and such a one was Dr 
Leonard Portal Mark, who has just died 
after 45 years of suffering. 

When a young and a promising doctor, 
on the staff of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, he learned, almost by chance, 
that he was a victim of the rare disease 
acromegaly. It is so uncommon that at 
that time it had only just been recog¬ 
nised and named. 

Its cause is only approximately known 
now, and no remedy has. been found. 
It is recognised by its effects, which are 
the undue enlargement of the bones of 
the face and of the hands and feet. 

It is a disease which, when acute, is 
not of many years’ duration because the 
sufferer dies. But Dr Mark, who noted 
the first symptoms in himself when he 
was a young man of 30, died an old man 
of 75- 

The 45 years between had been years 
of suffering, but they had been years of 
sustained usefulness. He had realised 
that marriage and a happy home of 
children were not for him. But he 
could and did become a valuable 
physician, and through the whole of the 
rest of his life he studied in his own 
person, as well as in other cases, the pro¬ 
gress and the symptoms of the disease. 

It was his hope that he might find 
something which would help other 
sufferers like himself. In that hope he 
lived—and in that hope he died— 
cheerful and brave to the last. 


A NOTE FROM A TENNIS 
COURT 

The Son of the Rectory 

Wo were grieved for that little fat 
boy at the tennis tournament who, in 
white flannels, struggled to meet the 
baffling service of a youth who was a 
good deal older. 

Outside the net his parents watched 
him eagerly. They had hoped so much 
from him, surveying his play up against 
the Rectory wall at home. But Dickie 
was beaten • 

lie walked off the court very small and 
fat and dignified. We offered our 
sympathy, for he was looking incon¬ 
solable. 

“ Yes,” said Young England when 
we had murmured vaguely that we were 
so sorry ; ” it is horrid ; I couldn’t 

find a trace of a sausage in one of the 
rolls they sold me over there ; in fact, 
I had to buy three before I discovered 
a scrap* And I was reckoning on those 
sausage rolls for my lunch, you see.” 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DO 

•On Saturday mornings, when the last 
tune lias been sent round the world from 
P.C.J., the studio window is opened, 
the microphone is placed before it, and a 
Dutch morning is broadcast. 

’ Of course a Dutch morning is not 
very different from any other morning, 
but it must be rather a peculiar experi¬ 
ence to hear the crowing of a newly- 
awakened cock and other sounds of 
morning in the Australian Bush in.the 
middle of the afternoon. 

The experiment has led to a flood of 
appreciative correspondence from - all 
over the world. The best story is from 
a poultry farmer in the Bahama Islands. 
Ills cock, hearing the Dutch cock in the 
middle of the night, answered it. The 
farmer adds : ” We arc really thinking, 
not of killing this cock, but of giving 
him a good time until he dies, and then 
burying him in great state because he 
is the first cock to endeavour to establish 
an international conversation ■ 


Clever Things 
Made by Boys 

Great Show of Models 

Another holiday exhibition the other 
day took schoolboys from all over 
England to Westminster. 

This time it was the Model Engineer 
Exhibition, and it was often as difficult 
to see the favourite working models as 
it was to see the Botticellis last winter 
at Burlington House. 

The smallest working locomotive in 
the world was one of the most popular 
exhibits.. Weighing under an ounce, 
it is barely two inches long and is driven 
by a tiny electric motor hidden inside 
the boiler. It pulls a midget train 
weighing two ounces. 

There were aeroplanes, liners, engines, 
and trains in abundance. Among the 
170 models entered for the competition 
was a petrol engine that can drive a 
model boat. This was made by a 
schoolboy of 14 whose pocket-money is 
is 6cl a week. One boy wrote under 
his model " I did the work in my 
father’s workshop. Conditions were 
favourable when my father was not 
there ” (for each person was asked to 
state the conditions under which the 
work was done). 

Tiny Royal Scots were gliding cease¬ 
lessly along yards of tracks; there were 
fascinating corridor coaches and Pullman 
restaurant cars with dinner ready laid. 
The models of all kinds of ships and 
steamers and speed-boats were some of 
thegreatest favourites, especially Drake's 
flagship, made by a taxi-cab driver, 
and the modern H.M.S. Hawkins, which 
is valued at £2,000. But the most 
marvellous of all the exhibits was the 
18-cylinder radial aeroplane engine, 
just powerful enough to lift a man. 

SPIRIT MORE THAN 
MATTER 

The Power Behind the Atom 

This notable saying of Sir Oliver Lodge is 
from the records of the British Association 
meetings at Bristol. 

Wc have concentrated too much upon 
matter, and have attended too little to 
the possibilities of space. • 

Already science is discovering that 
all activity, all energy, all spontaneity, 
is to be traced to the properties 
possessed by what wo call empty space, 
and that the matter that appeals to 
our senses is a comparatively trivial 
interruption of its continuity, with a 
function purely demonstrative. 

The atoms of matter show what is 
going on in space ; they have no initia¬ 
tive of their own; they are pushed 
hither and thither, and take the path of 
least resistance. All the genuine ac¬ 
tivity has hitherto eluded us. Wc have 
been studying pointer-readings, and 
arc only now beginning to realise 
the immensity of the powers which 
move those pointers and bring about 
all the phenomena, some of which we 
are familiar with, and others that so far 
only a few believe in. 

The real fact' is that wc are in the 
midst of a spiritual world, and that 
it dominates the material. 


GEORGE SUTCLIFFE 
Of Francis Drake’s Town 

The Royal Humane Society has just 
been notified that George Sutcliffe of 
Plymouth has made his twentieth 
rescue from drowning. 

Heroism is a habit with him, and 
doubtless lie thinks no more of saving 
a life than we think of catching a train. 
It is all in the day’s work. 

While other people say ” It happened 
in the year Tommy or Grace was born,” 
lie will be able to date events by saying 
” It happened just after I saved Mr 
Smith and about two months before I 
saved Miss Jones.” 

But somehow wc do not think he will 
say anything of the sort. He will say 
nothing about it. 


NEWS FROM THE 
OCEAN BED 

HIDDEN EARTHQUAKE 

Remarkable Work of the Men 
Who Lay the Submarine Wires 

A CABLE’S SECOND LIFE; 

A rift in the ocean floor of the Atlantic 
was opened by a submarine earthquake. 
Its talc has been told very effectively 
by the submarine cables. 

The late Professor John Milne, who 
recorded the Earth’s great tremors year 
by year,. used to say that for real 
information about these cataclysms he 
would have to go to the cable com¬ 
panies whose lines are broken by them. 

The Imperial and International Com¬ 
munications Cable Company tell. the 
extent of this one. They had to send 
one of their cable ships, the Cambria, to 
repair the cable that had been snapped 
when a submarine earthquake was 
recorded on the seismographs of Halifax 
Observatory, Nova Scotia, and an 
uprising tidal or earthquake wave rolled 
over the coast and its shipping. 

Finding the Break 

On November 18, 1929, the cable was 
interrupted, and the repair ships were 
sent out to localise the break. They 
had to scour 150,000 square miles of 
sea, in winter weather, when often the 
ships, the rigging, and the machinery 
were covered with ice. The grappling 
machinery which the repair ship used 
in the attempt to haul up the damaged 
cable from a depth of three miles had 
to be stcam-hcatcd. 

The break was found. It had 
occurred south of the deep channel 
through Cabot Strait east of Nova Scotia 
and south of Newfoundland. The 
earthquake had extended the ocean 
valley and made a new rift. Hundreds 
of miles of cable had gone. The. extent 
of the rift and the tremendous force of 
the earthquake may be gauged from that 
one fact. 

A New Ocean Deep 

The Atlantic cables arc laid on the 
grey Atlantic ooze, which offers a level 
surface for them. This ocean bed had 
been converted from soft ooze to solid 
rock when the earth gaped below the 
sea and flung up the molten rocks from 
the reservoirs deep in the crust; Parts 
! of the cable had to be picked up from an 
irregular rock surface. 

Into the molten rock much of the 
cable.had sunk and disappeared for ever, 

I or until, millions of years lienee, the 
ocean bed becomes uplifted to dry land 
again. But 150 miles of it were picked 
up and the line was made good again. 

The cable has been repaired, but the 
earthquake has caused a gash in the 
Earth which makes a new ocean deep 
compared with which the deep cut 1 of 
the Panama Canal is no more than a 
gutter by the side of the Thames. 

Things said 

Deep within all Londoners is a thing 
called London Pride. Canon Savage 

- The bishop’s lot is not a happy one. 

The Bishop of Chelmsford 

I hope to sec all railings round parks 
thrown down. Mr Lansbury 

Few people need physical rest so much 
as mental refreshment. Mrs Leonora Eyles 

The Jane Austens and George Eliots 
of music have not yet appeared. 

Mr W. W. Cobbett. 

Wc talk too much. We see too much. 
We listen too much. We rush about 
too much. Dr W, M. Childs. 

I got my reward when the little girl 
threw her arms round my neck and 
kissed me Mr Hames Mant, after rescuing 
eight drowning people 
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Hats off to B. P. • Scottish fisher girls • Children’s church 



England's Riviera—Tho vegetation in this picture suggosts a scono in some southern clime. Hats Off to 13. P.—Lord Baden-Powell has boen presented with the freedom o? Canterbury. 
Actually, however, the photograph was taken at Fowoy in Cornwall this month. Here we see tho ScoutB cheering their chief after the ceremony. See page 5. 



Resting—The Scottish fisher girls have arrived on 
the East Coast- In this picture two of them are 
waiting for the trawlers to return with tho catch. 


Making Friends—This littlo girl is making friends with a splendid shire horso Working—Here we see tho Scottish fisher girl 3 

which was awarded first prize at a recent agricultural show. The shire horse hard at work in Scarborough after a big catch of 

is still much usod by farmers in spite of the competition of motor-tractors. herrings had been landed. 



Tho Runners—-This splendid action picture was secured during a 100 yards race at Sunbury- The Children’s Church—Tho experiment of allowing children to run their own’ church 

on-Thames. For a few brief seconds each girl had but one thought in mind—tho winning-post. services has been tried successfully at Camberwell, in St Mark’s church hall. 
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Three Men on a White Island 

ONE MORE TRAGIC TALE FROM THE NORTH 

The Slow Unfolding of the Story 
of Andree and His Friends 

A SECRET STILL HELD BY THE ARCTIC 


GOVERNMENT LITTER 

The Posters Nobody 
Wanted 

HOW THE MONEY GOES 

When the War Office is not seeking 
to distribute bombs over the country¬ 
side the Air Ministry seems to be dis¬ 
tributing recruiting posters. 

The smoke bombs have not yet fallen 
} on the Vale of White Horse, because the 
public lias made it clear that it does not 
want them there., It did not appear to 
want the recruiting posters of the Air 
Ministry either. Last January many 
thousands of, these posters, weighing 
32 tons, were returned to the Stationery 
Office as ivastepaper . 

The cost of this litter, which.had been 
spread over the land with such mis¬ 
placed zeal, was ^3500. There were 
three kinds of posters ordered. Let us 
have 100,000 of each, quoth the Air 
Ministry. 

Of these falling leaves 90,650 copies of 
one kind, 83,000 copies of another, and 
80,000 copies of the third were returned. 

Nothing like it has been known since 
the propagandist leaflets scattered by 
balloon for the German lines in France 
drifted back and fell in Kent. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
An Immortal Book for 
Half a Crown 

Messrs ITodder and Stoughton have 
issued at half a crown John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress arranged for children 
by Arthur Mce. 

It includes thirteen pages of striking 
original pictures with an explanatory 
introduction and estimate of the book 
by Mr Mce. No such edition of Bun- 
yan’s greatest work lias been available 
at so low a price. 

In their original form Bunyan’s 
Dreams were weighted with a mass of 
theological argument which every youth¬ 
ful reader would skip, and which today 
revive controversies .entirely out of 
date. Mr Mce’s aim has been to keep 
the thread of the story clear while fully 
preserving its spirit and purpose, and 
the effect is that Bunyan's wouderful 
style stands forth with increased charm 
and force. 

As,.the Editor of the C.N. says, this 
immortal book has touched the hearts of 
men in every land and in every age. 
Next to the Bible it has probably had 
more influence in bringing simple beauty 
into our language than any other book. 
Here English-speaking children can find 
its essence pure and,unalloyed. By its 
conception of religion and its example 
as literature it is a choice treasure 
that should have its place in every 
household. 

WORKMEN WANTED 
Who Will Lay the Bricks ? 

It has just been stated that there, is 
a famine of skilled bricklayers in London 
and that contractors declare there is no 
reason wliy an efficient craftsman in 
London should be without work. 

Some firms are employing bricklayers 
overtime, and others are using concrete 
instead of bricks, because of the shortage. 

So let us take no notice of the gloomy 
folk who tell us that there is not work 
enough to go round and that goodness 
knows what will happen to the boys now 
at school. 

Only the other day a university 
professor was complaining that : he 
cciuld not get enough young men to fill 
the forestry jobs open in the Colonies, 
and now we hear that builders cannot 
get enough bricklayers in London. 

Let our boys take heart. If they arc 
ready to work there will be work and 
success for them. It is only the boy who 
wants to be paid for doing nothing “who 
need be afraid of life. 


A part of the story of Andree and his 
companions Strindberg and Frankel, 
who set out to cross the Pole by balloon 
33 years ago and then were lost, it 
seemed for ever, has already been told 
in the C.N. 

The White North lifted its frozen 
curtains in a late gleam of autumn sun¬ 
light, and the mystery was unfolded by 
what seemed a miracle of chance. That 
story has also been 
told. We may briefly 
recall it. 

To the Scandina¬ 
vian peoples the Arc¬ 
tic is no region of 
blindness and terror, 
but a country next 
to their doors, whose 
mysteries are a per¬ 
petual challenge to 
their courage. It 
was with no thought 
of solving the mystery of Andrec’s^ fate, 
which had been forgotten by most 
except by these hardy Norsemen, that 
an expedition set out under Dr Gunnar 
Horn, in the sealer Bratvaag, for 
Franz Josef Land. 

This Norwegian expedition had in¬ 
tended to study the living crcaturcs-of 
Franz Jo5>cf Land while part of the 
sealer’s crew hunted for seal and walrus. 
It also intended, if the season proved 
kindly, to visit the little-known islands 
which lie between Northern Spitsbergen 
and Franz Josef Land, one of which is 
Ivvito, the White Island. 

The Clock of Fate 

Fortune was indeed kind, so kind that 
it seems almost as if the Aictic had 
chosen a day and an hour to reveal one of 
its dread secrets. On that day of 
August 8 the Clock of Fate struck. The 
Bratvaag had approached the White 
Island, and found it not wrapped in mist 
or defended by stormy seas, but lying 
open to the sky above the dark waters, 
its icy dome gleaming in the sunlight. 

There was no sound except the thun¬ 
der of far-off icebergs breaking off the 
island glaciers to plunge into the sea, 
no sign of life except the white sea-birds 
rising in clouds. In that solemn silence 
a sealing party from the Bratvaag 
landed to seek fresh water. 

It was to two sailors that the sight 
first came of something which was to 
thrill the world. It was a boat in the 
melting snow of that desolate foreshore, 
with a boathook beside it. The boat¬ 
hook bore the inscription: “Andree 
Polar Expedition 1897.“ .Thus was the 
Arctic’s tomb unsealed ; thus were the 
lost found. 

Andree’s Observation Book 

The captain of the ship was the first 
to be told. Master Eliassen hastened to 
the spot, and there in the snow, leaning 
against the frame of the boat, was what 
had been a man. Eliassen knew. This 
was—Andr< 5 e or another. Near to the 
dead man lay a book. 

Master Eliassen hastened back to the 
ship to tell his tremendous news to Dr 
Gunnar Horn, and show him the book. 
The scientific man, after a very short 
examination, found that it was Andree’s 
observation book, with entries made in 
it after the balloon had fallen among the 
pack-ice. It seemed to his first scrutiny 
that it recorded a journey of hundreds 
of miles by Andree and his companions 
after the disaster to their balloon. 

Further and immediate examination 
of the shore confirmed the first impres¬ 
sion. But the questions of how the lost 
explorers had come to the White Island 
were put aside as the party from the 
Bratvaag stood in thd stillness and sun¬ 
shine on the * very beach where "death 
had found Andree so many years ago. 


There was his boat half-buried in the 
melting snow ; there was a sledge ; and 
there something which might have been 
a 11 ap of a tent. There were more pitiful 
relics by the side of the dead—a gun, an 
oil-stove with oil still in it, stockings, 
handkerchiefs, a hammer, an axe, 
needles for sewing; books also, and a 
few pages of a diary in poor Andrec’s 
pocket. 

But time was short. At any moment 
the mists might roll down again, the 
seas rise. So Dr Horn and his assistants, 
and the crew of the Bratvaag, made 
haste to carry away what they .could of 
the relics on Kvito of the lost expedition. 
They took everything 011 board that 
they could carry. A strange picture 
conies to us from this far island, of ten 
men, with oars thrust under the derelict 
boat of Andree, slowly carrying the 
heavy burden to the verge of the sea. 

Before leaving the White Island they 
just found time to raise a cairn, crowned 
by a pole, on the mountain close to the 
camp. By that any who came that way 
again might find where Andree died. 

The Missing Man 

Besides the ' boat the party brought 
all they could that lay within it—-three 
bodies (as they thought), with books 
and papers which might disclose how 
the lost men had come to Kvito, and 
perhaps how fate had proved too sti'ong 
for them. It was Dr Horn’s opinion, 
founded on an examination which had 
to be made in haste, that Andree’s bal¬ 
loon had fallen in the pack-ice some 200 
miles farther north, and that then, after 
an exhausting march across the floes, 
they had reached Kvito almost in a 
state of collapse. 

They bad rejoiced to find firm ground 
under tlicir feet at last, but, exhausted 
and weakened, they succumbed to the 
cold. Kvito held them fast. 

Such is the first part of the story of 
the .finding of Andree. There follows 
a sequel which throws fresh doubts at 
the same time that it throws new light 
on what happened. 

. Among the poor remains which the 
Bratvaag brought reverently back were 
some believed to be those of.the third 
member of Andree’s expedition ; but 
when freed from their covering of ice 
they proved to he merely the remains of 
a polar bear. The bodies of Andree and 
Strindberg were identified from their 
clothing, and otherwise. But where was 
Frankel ? 

The answer was given by the relief 
ship Isbjorn, which, after the Bratvaag’s 
story had been told, went back to Kvito 
to search again. The island received 
them sourly, but after some fruitless 
days a party landed under ,Dr Stubbcn- 
dorff. Setting to work to clear away 
the ice over the camp—all the particu¬ 
lars about which they had learned by 
wireless;—they found the body of the 
lost Frankel. 

A Journey on the Ice ? 

They found many other things to add 
to the revelations of the diary of Andr6e. 
They found Frankel’s diary and an 
astonishing amount of camp equipment. 
It Seemed from all this that the men of 
the Andree expedition had not found 
their way to Kvito only to die there from 
exhaustion, but had established them¬ 
selves on the inhospitable beach and 
survived there some time. 

They had built a hut and made a 
camp which was a model of its kind. 
They had - shot polar bears and ; walruses, 
seals and birds, and lived on them. It 
seemed most likely that they had not 
reached Kvito after excessive suffering, 
but might have been carried southward 
by floating ice, after their balloon had 
fallen, This was only partly true. 


THE BOOKWORM S 
CHANCE 

An Opportunity That 
Comes Twice a Year 

DUSTING LONDON’S GREATEST 
LIBRARY 

Twice a year, in March and September, 
all the bookworms at the British Museum 
are swept out of the Reading Room into 
the street. \ 

- An army of cleaners sets to work, and 
during four days dusts the miles of 
shelves and the millions of books. 

Here is a chance for the pale-faced 
bookworms to go into the open country 
in search of March violets and early 
primroses, or to pick rosy September 
apples and plums. 

Do they go ? Not .if they know it. 
Of what use are apples and flowers and 
sunshine to them ? They arc hungry 
for books, and books they must have. > 

We arc told that whale migrations 
arc caused by the quest for food. It is 
the same with bookworms. When they 
cannot get into the British Museum 
like a plague of locusts they pour into 
the rest of the libraries of London and 
devour books with appalling avidity. 

“ I always dread cleaning times at the 
British Museum Reading Room,” said 
the Librarian of one of London’s free 
libraries. ” You should see the crowds 
we get from there, and I am told it is 
just the same at the Guildhall Library; 
they have terribly busy times too.” 

When the cleaning is finished the 
bookworms go back with a rush of joy; 
for six more months they pore over 
books in tlic great domed room. Peter 
Puck has heard a rumour that the 
Easter Island statues outside the British 
Museum'arc really fossilised bookworms 
exhibited as a warning to readers, but 
we can hardly believe it. 


HUNGARY LOSES A GREAT 
PATRIOT 

By the death of Monsignor Joseph 
Vass the Republic of Hungary has lost 
one of its greatest leaders. 

Joseph Vass was Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare, and acted as Prime 
Minister in the absence of Count Bethlen. 

The son of humble x peasants, he won 
his way to a professorship at Budapest 
University. , 

As a minister he devoted himself to 
the care of the sufferer's from the war, 
established child welfare, and extended 
the elementary school system. 

Though only 53, he had served his 
country well, and can be numbered 
among its patriots. 

Continued from the previous column 
When the record made by Strindberg was 
found and examined it told of. a march 
across the polar ice which matches that 
of Captain Scott in its courage and 
pathos—and in its ending. The balloon 
journey lasted, it seems, only three days 
and nights, and then the explorers found 
themselves stranded on the frozen ilocs. 

They came down on the ice in July, 
and for three months they toiled south¬ 
ward with their sledges. They persevered, 
for they were full of hope. From one 
day’s record we know that they re¬ 
joiced . and made merry. Then the 
Arctic tightened its iron grip on these 
brave men. The ice-floe on which they 
had built a snow shelter broke up. They 
were stranded on the island of Kvito 
with no hope of : getting off. A snow¬ 
storm broke over them. In Strind¬ 
berg’s record there follows only one 
word : Resignation. 

A few days after that the record 
ceases. Strindberg could write no more. 
But whether the others survived him, 
whether Frankel and Andree died at 
separate times, whether one survivor 
lingered long after the others hoping 
against hope till hope .was vain—that, 
at the moment of writing, is the secret 
the North keeps still. See World Map 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



FRANKLIN' CAMPS FOUND 
A Canadian explorer who flew 


A Canadian explorer who flew , v fw tf. ri •• • 

to Kin* William Island dis- 
covered there two camps of the 


Franklin Expedition which was 
lost more than 80 years ago. 



REINDEER ON THE MOVE 
At this time of the year reindeer 
which have spent the summer 
in West Greenland cross on the 
ice to America, where they 
spend the winter months. 


SEAWEED AS FOOD 
Sea colewort, a seaweed much 
esteemed by the Chinese as food, 
is gathered on the coasts of 
the island of Sakhalin and 
exported in large quantities. 


SUBMARINE RESCUES 
AEROPLANE 

A French aeroplane 
which came down in the 
sea off Toulon was 
rescued by a submarine 
which dived beneath it 
and carried the machine 
to port on its back. 


A TLANT/Ct 


AN ANCIENT PORT 
£500,000 is to be spent 
on improving the ancient 
Egyptian port of 
Damietta, which has 
been little used by 1 
traders for many years 
owing to the silting-up 
of the harbour. 


A RARE ORCHID 
Two Canadians have been sent 
by the Smithsonian Institution 
of New York into the dense, 
forests of Brazil to search for an : 
orchid called the Tiger Head. 



NEW ROAD IN MID-AIR 
The Victoria Falls Bridge has 
been made wider, n new 
roadway having been added 
beside the railway track. A 
great saving of time for motor- 
traffic is thus effected. 


OIL FROM SHALE 
A new attempt is being made 
in the Wolgan Volley to develop 
commercially and on a large 
scale the oil shale industry of 
New South Wales. 


FREEZING TO DEATH IN 
A COALFIELD 
The Irony of the Poles 

The Andrde discovery in the Arctic 
has revealed what seems a cruel touch 
of irony. 

The explorers were not injured by the 
descent of the balloon in which they 
sailed from Spitsbergen 33 years ago ; 
they were not starved ; they escaped 
unscathed from the Polar bears. Yet 
they died when their prospects must 
have seemed quite hopeful. 

The three men seemed to have 
established a comfortable Ai'ctic camp 
on their frozen island, and to have been 
visited by bears. Good marksmen, with 
plenty of ammunition, they could'ask 
for nothing better, and the adventurers 
profited abundantly, for after all these 
years the bones of the bears t.hey killed 
have been found, and some of the flesh 
of the last bear is well preserved after 
thirty winters. 

It was neither shortage of ■food, nor 
accident which wove the web of dis¬ 
aster for these men. As far as can be 
judged it was a blizzard that ended an 
adventure which, with the least luck, 
might have brought glory to the three. 

So we 'have a parallel bettveen the 
Andree expedition and that of Scott 
at,the other side of the world. Scott 
and his comrades died in the tent in 
which they were imprisoned by what to 
them was an interminable blizzard. 
They perished of starvation, although 
they knew that a few miles away ample 
food and fuel were stored in readiness 
for them. The blinding blizzard kept 
them to their tent and slowly killed them, 

Andree apparently perished of cold, 
and the possibility is that coal enough 
to thaw the island lay beneath his feet. 
There seems no doubt that coal abounds 
generally in the Arctic. Men are mining 
it in enormous quantities in Spitsbergen, 
where the first men to winter died of 
cold. There is fuel beyond calculation 
in both Polar lands if only men can win 
it from its icy matrix. 1 


CENTENARIAN SCIENTIST 
Dr Evans Does Not Show 
His Medals 

Science has many humble servants 
who serve her seeking little reward and 
finding not even remembrance. Such 
a one was, and is, Dr Griffith Evans of 
Bangor, who will soon have lived a 
hundred years. 

What -he did fifty years ago was 
recalled to memory by Dr P. J. du Toit 
of South Africa, who had much to tell 
the British Association at Bristol of the 
inscct-borne diseases which ravage the 
cattle of Africa and attack man as well 
as beast. 

One of the most harmful and costly of 
these diseases is caused by the tiny 
organism with a whip-like tail which 
has the name of a trypanosome. It 
causes the “ surra ” disease of cattle, 
horses, and camels in India. It is 
responsible for horse-sickness in South 
America and nagana fever in Africa. 

But the first trypanosome, and the 
part it played in causing surra in India, 
was found by Dr Evans when he was 
there as Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon 
of the Madras Government and was sent 
to the Punjab to investigate these in¬ 
fections of cattle. 

The parasite is named after him 
Trypanosoma Evansii, and that is his 
certificate of merit. But when, after 
Dr du Toit’s disclosure, someone went to 
see Dr Evans where he lies in bed he 
was most unwilling to talk about it, for, 
said this great old man," too much has 
already been said about it.” 


CLEANING A TRAIN 

The latest method of cleaning railway 
carriages is that used by the German 
Federal Railways. The carriage is run 
into a huge air-tight cylinder into which 
is pumped a strong disinfectant gas. 

The carriage stays in the gas long 
enough to allow it to penetrate every 
chink and corner, so that all harmful 
> bacteria are killed. 


IRELAND FOR EVER 
Free State Moving On 

The Irish Free State, under her Home 
Rule Government, seems to be giving a 
good account of herself. 

She is, of course, a very small coun¬ 
try, her population being estimated at 
2,980,000; her area 27,200 square miles. 

Most of the Irish people work on the 
land, but everything is being done by 
the new Government to promote agri¬ 
culture and industry, : which shows the 
value of self-government. The hydro¬ 
electric power scheme on the River 
Shannon has been finish ed while we 
have been talking about such things 
lieyre, and it will become the centre of 
flourishing industries. Ireland is un¬ 
blessed with coal, but the Shannon has 
now become, in effect, a coal mine. To 
take one case, the great Henry Ford has 
established at Cork a works to manu¬ 
facture tractors which employs thou¬ 
sands of men ; this establishment uses 
electric power from the Shannon. 

But at present Ireland chiefly lives 
upon. her agriculture, and the Irish 
Government has energetically backed 
its farmers. The produce is now care¬ 
fully graded and packed, after the model 
of Denmark, wijth splendid results. 

We rejoice to think that Ireland* is 
prospering; we know that her re¬ 
sources arc limited, but we feel that the 
best is now being made of them. 


SMART WORK 

The rector of Stratfield-Turgis sends this 
interesting little note to The Times. 

Yesterday, at 3.15 p.m., I telephoned 
to the Basingstoke police to ask if they 
could trace a woman, who had not been 
seen or heard of for. some years but was 
believed to be ” in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor.” . Her mother was lying 
dangerously ill. At 7.30 p.m. the Basing¬ 
stoke police rang me up to say that the 
woman in question had been traced to 
Marlow and would come home at once. 
Smart work. 


THE OLD HORN SOUNDS 
THROUGH CANTERBURY 
Silence for B. P. 

FOUNDER OF “ENGLAND’S 
LAST HOPE” 

The burghmote horn, which dates 
back to the reign of Henry the Third, 
was sounded in Canterbury the other day. 

It was a signal for silence on a joyous 
occasion. The Mayor had just presented 
Lord Baden-Powell with the freedom of 
the city, and the Guildhall was packed 
with cheering people. 

The burghmote horn called for silence, 
and then the Chief Scout made a speech 
in which he said two charming things. 
He loved to think the old Pilgrim's Way 
ran ..through his Hampshire garden on 
its way to Canterbury ; and then he 
said that he was not such an egoist as 
to think Canterbury meant to honour 
him ; the honour was for the Scouts 
and Guides. 

It is true enough that the world loves 
and respects the Scouts and Guides, but 
it does not forget the man who led the 
movement. Canterbury told the Chief 
Scout that it made him a freeman in 
acknowledgment of his great work for 
world peace in welding the youth of the 
nations together in mutual understand¬ 
ing. And England says Hear, hear. 

We are glad to see,that Dean Sheppard, 
in welcoming the Chief Scout, recalled 
that he was one of the first Scoutmasters 
in his Bethnal Green days, when the 
Scouts were known as ** England's last 
hope.” Picture on page 3 


IGNORANCE IN THE WINDOW 

Poor English language ! How they 
do cramp and distort her ! 

Once we saw in a Paris window a 
man's cap labelled ” Very Sport" ; 
and the other day in Winchester a roll 
of cloth ticketed “ Dignity Tones Suit.” 

And yet wc believe that ours is an 
educated world today, and English is a 
subject in every English school. . 
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The Great Thing That 
Has Happened 

We give this place this week to Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s fine summing-up of the 
fundamental work of the League and of the 
way we must judge the place of Geneva in 
the world today. Professor Murray has 
been chairman of the League of Nations 
Union since 19 23 and president of the In¬ 
ternational Committee of Intellectual Co¬ 
operation since 1928. No one has a dearer 
vision than lie of the needs of the world 
at the present time. 

’T’iie whole conception . of the 
t League as an instrument for 
1 forcibly stopping wars is erroneous. 

The League's business lg to 
make peace a firm habit and 
international cooperation the 
norma] method of human pro¬ 
gress. The good schoolmaster 
is not he who resolutely throws 
disorderly people out of the 
windows. The good officer is 
not he who relentlessly shoots 
down his men if they run away. 

The success of the League is 
not to be judged by the four or 
five wars it has nipped in the bud ; 
or the desperate quarrels it just 
keeps within bounds but no 
more. It is to be judged by 
the passing of ten most difficult 
years without war ; by the 
increased friendliness between 
nations ; by the fact that the 
Foreign Ministers of France and 
Germany, instead of being remote 
and semi-hostile potentates, are 
now friends who can trust each 
other and chaff each other ; by 
the steady and rapid growth of 
all the constructive international 
organisations with their splendid 
tecord of work. 

The League started with a 
distracted world, not yet at 
peace and not thinking the 
thoughts that lead to peace. It 
had as its material the nations 
as they then; were, led by the 
statesmen as they then were. 
There is not, there can never be, 
any other material possible. One 
sees in the Assembly and Council 
the faults of this man or that ; 
one of them vain, one lazy, one 
thinking chiefly of his career at 
home. . One sees the special 
prejudices or ambitions or ignor¬ 
ances of one country or another. 

They are the same men, the 
same countries, as before. The 
extraordinary thing is that, met 
together in the atmosphere of 
Geneva, with the eyes of fifty- 
odd nations upon them, they do 
show a sensitiveness to general 
opinion, and a consciousness of 
their duty not merely to their 
own voters at home but to a 
wider constituency. 

The nationalists become less 
nationalist, the {violent drop their 
violence* the boastful boast of 
their concessions and not of 
their victories ; and almost every 
man goes home to some extent 
a missionary for a new cause to 
which, most of his countrymen 
arc not yet awake. 

Professor Gilbert Murray 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Sovereign 

hear of children of St Kilda 
who have seen a penny for the 
first time. It is strange, but here is 
something more strange still. 

A maid.on a Kent hilltop was 21, 
and a certain man, on hearing- the 
glad news, found a little box, put a 
gold sovereign in it wrapped in cotton 
wool, and sent it to the kitchen on 
a tray. 

Presently the maid appears, with 
the box open and the sovereign shining 
in its white bed. 

" Thank you very much/' she said ; 
" I am sure it is something valuable, 
but I don’t know what it is.” 

She had never seen a sovereign. 

© 

A Stupid Thing to Say 

M R Winston Churchill was once 
one of our bright young men. 
He has become one of our picturesque 
politicians. He has won the public 
eye and car by his power over words. 

But is there any public reason, we 
wonder, why Mr Churchill, in writing 
to Youth of his own youth, should 
describe the transformation of a great 
London house into the London Museum 
by saying that 

Stafford House has become the ugliest 
and stupidest museum in the world . 

Our own opinion is that this is one 
of the ugliest and stupidest things 
ever said. 

. © 

The Admiral's Three 

\y E notice three attributes a great 
sailor has been declaring * in¬ 
dispensable to a successful young man. 
Perhaps boys may like to have a look 
at them. 

Self-Reliance 

If you don’t believe in yourself 
nobody else will. 

Fearlessness of Responsibility 
If you shiver on the brink you will 
catch cold and possibly not take the 
plunge. 

Fertility of Resource 

If the traces break, don't give it up ; 
get some string. 

■ © • 

The Dustman’s Tube 

W E pride ourselves on the great 
services we have rendered to 
the world by leading the way in 
public health, but there are many 
things in England of which a healthy 
country, or even a clean country, 
should be ashamed. 

One of them is the disgusting way in 
which rubbish is collected in our 
streets. Even in London it lies 
about for all to see, with dustbins and 
food vans often side by side. One 
news item from Germany interesting 
us this week is this : 

Refuse is now being taken from 
German dustbins through long tubes , 
which suck it into the waiting dust cart. 
We commend this item to all whom it 
may concern, in the interest of all of us. 


Unkind 

g URELY the Leicester policeman who 
took a ride offered by a motorist 
and then summoned him for not 
having his licence was the unkindcst 
policeman in the Force. 

© 

Gilbert White’s Grave 

C.N. friend who has been to 
Gilbert White’s Selborne tells 
us of a curious difficulty he found in 
finding the famous naturalist’s grave. 

Hanging on the wall of the church 
is a very friendly guide written by 
the good rector of Selborne describing 
the whereabouts of the. grave outside. 
In the-chancel is a stone suggesting 
that the grave lies beneath it. On the 
wall of the choir is an inscription 
suggesting another place. 

It'proved that the parson was the 
best guide, which is, of course, as it 
should be. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ WALKER says lie is frequently 
offered lifts on the road. 1 . They 
must be awkward things to carry. 

B 

The world is cock-eyed, says a writer. 
Better than being chicken-hcartcd. 

0 

A donkey in Spain has derailed a; 
train. Here donkeys prefer to drive 

cars. 


B 

pnoM a great daily : . 

I have examined children now fo r 
many years, and there is no doubt 
that shrdlur& cmfwypaup ahcmrdllu 
uiununn shown 
a great increase. 

Wc can only 
hope something 
will be done 
about it. 

0 

A society lady 
is giving a 
picnic in the 
air. Highly 
entertaining. 

3 

Our gossip 
writers are 
making our 
theatre managers 
into theatrical 
entrepreneurs. Isr it not wonderful 
what these gossip writers know ? 

□ 

The educated girl is finding her level 
in commercial life. And considers 
it rather flat. - -■ 

© 

The Broadcaster 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a lost umbrella 
can be recovered 


C.N, Calling the World 
London tea merchant has left 
£5000 to a worker “ who helped 
me in most serious troubles.” 


JSJearly 10,000 British Scouts have 
been abroad on holiday this year. 


J \n American lady has left two 
million pounds to fifty religious 
and educational causes. 


JUST AN IDEA 
The American Chemical Warfare 
Department can wipe out a million 
men in a few hours . 


Puck’s Down 

By Our Country Girl 

The railway company have refused to 
change Pokesdown (derived from Puck’s 
down) to East Bournemouth. 

hen Pokesdown was Puck's 
down, 

As I have heard tell,. 

Beneath a wry thorn tree 
A goblin did dwell, 

And shepherds would tremble 
On moonshiny nights 
To hear his sweet fiddle 
And see dancing lights. 

But ah ! what a blessing 
He was, all the same ; 
When others were wicked, 
Poor Puck had the blame; 
When cakes left the larder 
Boys said it was Puck, 

And cats who robbed dairies 
Had similar luck. 

Moreover, the topers 
Who fell in the mire 
Or tumbled in rivers 
Would tell by the fire 
Of lanterns that beckoned 
Their feet from the way: 

Twas Puck and not liquor 
That led them astray 1 

bird of a species 
Which flourishes still 
Repeated these libels 
To Puck on the hill ; 

Enraged’ at the liars 
Puck looked up a train, 

And now on the hilltop 
Men seek him in vain. 

Tn e Bumbles and Killjoys 
Would have us forget, 
Would wipe out his name as 
You wipe out a debt ; 

But lovers of Shakespeare 
Have carried the day 
By Dawn with East Bourne- 

mouthy 

Tis Puck's Down for aye ! 

© 

Across the Evening Sky 

Curlew, when those soft waves of 
evening come 

And paint the woods and meadows 
with faint flames . 

Hovers thy plaintive cry above the 
hum 

Of deepening, murmuring twilight; 
and the games 

Of other birds are quietened while the 
sky 

Sinks into russet fading into blue, 

And all the world lies folded in the 
sigh 

Of God’s eternity—excepting you. 

Ronald Ogden 

© 

Ideas of Norman Angell 

Wrong Mixed With Right 

Qne of the mistakes the friends of 
peace ’ sometimes make is to 
assume that, not only is war itself 
'evil, but that all the motives which 
lead to it arc evil. 

But plainly motives for which men 
give their lives cannot be wholly evil. 
Nothing visibly and plainly wrong is 
likely to threaten mankind, because 
men would turn from it. 

11 is when wrong comes to be mixed 
with right, or to masquerade as right, 
that vve are in the greatest clanger of 
going astray. N. A. 
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News From an Indian School 


PIGEON PIE 


OUR TRAGIC TWO 
MILLIONS 

WHO ARE THE 
UNEMPLOYED ? 

Important Facts Bearing on 
Our Greatest Problem 

NOT AN IDLE ARMY 

It is hardly possible to take up a 
newspaper without reading of the un¬ 
employed. The problem of the out-of- 
work was with us before the war, but 
it has now grown to tremendous pro¬ 
portions. That is because the war has 
hit British trade in its staple industries, 
the worst sufferers being, most un¬ 
fortunately, our finest trades, such as 
iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding, 
cottons, and woollens. 

The worst years before this were 1921 
and 1922, when the number of un¬ 
employed was round about two millions. 
In 1924 this awful figure was reduced 
to about one million. Now it is back 
again at over two millions. Let us in¬ 
quire what is the real'meaning of this 
big figure. .. . 

What the Figures Mean 

When wc read that there are 2,000,000 
men and women unemployed it means 
that on a particular day that number of 
people had registered themselves as out 
of work. The count is published weekly. 

It should not be thought from the 
figures given that the unemployed form 
a definite separate army of people. It is 
very important to understand this, The 
weekly figure published tells us the 
number of unemployed on a certain day 
of the week ; it does not mean that this 
number of people are unemployed always 
all the year. 

Thus, if wc take the day on which 
the C.N. is published, on that day one 
man who registers himself as unem¬ 
ployed may only just have fallen out of 
work, while another may have been 
out of work three months, and a third 
for a whole year. There is a good deal of 
this in-and-out unemployment. 

Harassing Uncertainty 

Thinking this over we sec that the 
real number of unemployed (or the i*cal 
number of persons who suffer unem¬ 
ployment at some time or other during 
the year) is much greater than the 
number out of work at one time. 

This by no means makes the unem¬ 
ployment problem less serious. On the 
contrary, wc .sec that a very large pro¬ 
portion of working pc6j:>le are never sure 
of continuous employment, and that it 
is the lack of continuity of work suffered 
by an enormous army of people which 
makes it possible for the count on a 
particular day to reveal that 2,000,000 
people are all out of work at one time. 

The Ministry of Labour has inquired 
into the particulars 0 f unemployment 
and the results are very serious. They 
made tests on two days in 1929, one in 
March and one in September, and the 
result on each day was roundly the same. 

Results of an Official Inquiry 

Out of each hundred men registering 
as unemployed 

30 had been unemployed for less than 
three months, 

30 between three and six months, . 

20 between six and nine months, 

15 between nine and twelve months, 

5 for a year or more. 

This array of facts must increase the 
seriousness of our view of the situation 
as a whole. 

We also find, as we might suppose, 
that the degree of employment increases 
Seriously as men grow older. Talcing tlie 
inquiry of a day in September it was 
found that while young men of 18 to 24 


C eremony means much in India. It 
is part of the life and spirit of the 
people in a way Westerners find it hard 
to understand. 

At the Siksha-Sangha School of the 
London Missionary Society in Northern 
India there was recently a picturesque 
ceremony in connection with the beauti¬ 
fying of some grounds in which there 
were four ponds. 

The Indian headmaster suggested that 
these should be given beautiful names, 
and the boys chose words meaning 
Comfort, Love, Hope, and Peace. v A 
christening ceremony was arranged, and 
one Sunday masters and boys formed a 
procession, headed by drum and 
cymbals, and marched singing to the 
water’s edge. Then the headmaster went 
down the steps to the water’s edge and 
christened the water. A little disused 


Continued from the previous column 
averaged 117 days out of work in the 
year and those aged 25 to 34, averaged 
133 such days, men aged 45 to 54 
suffered 150 worldess days and men aged 
55 to 59 as many as 183 such days. 

So if we want to understand the un¬ 
employment problem we have unfor¬ 
tunately to picture in our minds some 
millions of people in insecure employ¬ 
ment, never knowing what a day will 
bring forth, and having to endure forced 
holidays with no money coming in 
except what is paid out to assist them 


burial-ground has been hedged in and 
made into a garden of rest. 

India, like England, has its Litter 
Louts, but there are not many now at 
Siksha-Sangha. A number of baskets 
have been provided for wastepaper and 
rubbish. V As I was walking over our 
hockey field the other day,” says Mr 
Headland, the headmaster of this school, 
” a boy was hurrying along when sud¬ 
denly I saw him go out of his way to pick 
up a piece of paper, come back, and put 
it in the basket. It was not his rubbish, 
mark you. Everybody throws rubbish 
about everywhere and anywhere out 
here and thinks nothing of it. To think 
of clearing it up is a new idea. To think 
of clearing up someone else’s rubbish is 
something astonishing.” 

So, in small ways, the great changes 
come. We shall soon have a tidy world. 


by the Employment Exchanges if they 
arc insured and eligible for benefit. 

This means, of course, among other 
things, a very serious reduction in real 
wages. If a man nominally earning 50s 
a week is out of work for three months 
in the year his real average earnings in 
the year arc reduced to 37s 6d a week.. 

A great man once said that half of 
the world does not know how the other 
half lives, and it is true. It is because it 
is true that Governments arc not suffi¬ 
ciently moved to decisive action in this 
grave question of unemployment. 


Sad End of Some City 
Guests - 

LONDON AND ITS BIRDS 

Beware of pigeon pie this autumn. 
That is where many of the pigeons 
of St Paul’s have gone. 

The order went out last year that 
the City pigeons, which have outstayed 
their welcome and disregarded all the 
building regulations, should be evicted 
from their roosts on St Paul’s, the 
Guildhall, and elsewhere, but nobod} 7 
realised till the other day that they had 
gone almost altogether. 

At first Londoners who had known. 
the pigeons in their familiar haunts 
for so many years, and visitors who had 
learned that the birds were one of 
the sights of the town, were surprised 
and indignant. When the pigeons first 
came they were welcomed. It was a 
lunch-hour recreation to scatter grain 
to them, tempting some of them to 
take it out of the hand. 

In Suburban Gardens 

It seemed worse than inhospitable, 
after having invited them to make 
themselves at home, to trap them; but 
the City Council was adamant. The 
birds had to go, and though they seemed 
to have plenty of friends to give them 
a meal, there was*none strong enough 
to plead their ancient right. 

Consequently. this autumn the last 
crusade against the survivors has been 
put into effect and by the end of the 
.year there will be few survivors. The 
pigeons, having been trapped, are to 
be examined and, if sound, sent to the 
poulterers. It is a merciful end, but 
there are some things which are just but 
are not kind. 

The pigeons that escape trapping 
may find a home elsewhere in London, 
in suburban gardens or the parks, 
where they are changing tlieir habits 
and may become wood-pigeons.- 

Their story as London citizens ends 
sadly, but we wonder what the City 
will now do about the increasing winter 
immigration of starlings. They are not 
so easily trapped. 

A WILD NIGHT IN THE 
WOODS 
The Lion Abroad 
ESCAPE FROM A MENAGERIE 

On September 1, when partridge 
shooting satisfies some of our sportsmen, 
a much more exciting big-game season 
opened in France. A lion and two 
hyenas were abroad in the woods. 

They had escaped, as seems so often 
to happen when travelling circuses 
are on the march, from a menagerie 
van. The van hit a tree, and a cage 
containing two hyenas and two lions 
fell into tlie road and burst open. 

One lion elected to stay on the 
spot, which was near Montbeliard in 
the Hautc-Saonc Department; the other 
trotted off with the hyenas at its heels. 

The proprietor of the circus, his staff, 
and a number of local villagers set off 
in pursuit, Rural France has few 
pleasures and fewer excitements. Here 
was a grand opportunity for both. 

The fugitives were soon sighted. 
The liop was lassoed by a circus cowboy, 
and seems to have had little desire for 
further adventure on an empty stomach. 
The hyenas were more troublesome. 
They snarled when anybody approached, 
and armed force had to be requisitioned. 
The gendarmerie were roused, and two 
gondarmes appeared with guns to effect 
an arrest. 

That was too much for the Hyenas, 
and toward morning, after a wild night, 
they were surrounded, and surrendered. 


IN MEMORY OF THE LITTER LOUT 



parrying a sack of Utter to the Inolnerator 



Lady Montagu of Deaulleu helping to burn the litter 

Everybody will be grateful to Lady Montagu of Beaulieu and the other ladies who organised 
this great bonfire of litter in tho New Forost. What remains to be decided now Is how wo 
shall get rid of the Litter Lout who leaves his litter for other people to pick up, He must 
bo put outside the pale of good society. 
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BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS 

A NEW SORT OF 
LOOK ROUND 

The Shaping of Our Wonderful 
English Literature 

TWO VALUABLE VOLUMES 

The Shaping of English Literature. By Amy 
Cruse. (Harrap 7 s 6d.) - r • . 

The Englishman and His Books in the Early 
Nineteenth Century. By Amy Cruse. (Harrap 
7 s 6d.) 

These two books are, so far as we arc 
aware, .unlike any other surveys of 
English literature. We found them 
crammed with interest and useful know¬ 
ledge for all who love books. 

They are not criticisms or summaries 
of the writings that constitute English 
literature from Saxon times 1 to the 
nineteenth century, though they men¬ 
tion and quote from many shell writings. 
Their aim is to show how such writings 
(songs and stories and plays and serious 
works), reached' the English people ; were 
enjoyed by them ; amused, interested, 
and influenced by them; and how 
popular appreciation reacted on the 
writers and in some degree led to new 
developments of literature. 

The Effects of Reading 

It is not the chronicler, the poet, the 
playwright, the’novelist, or the philoso¬ 
pher with his, pen in; his hand that Mrs 
Cruse is watching chiefly, nor even the 
produce of liis brain, though of course 
tlidy and their books have to be con¬ 
stantly introduced and pictured ; it is 
the readers of what'has been produced 
who ■ have .the authors chief attention. 
In shorty : Mrs Gruse has attempted a 
history^of the effects of reading on the 
public' as they, can be traced through 
the centuries. 

This is a much more difficult task 
than writing a history, of English 
literature. An expounder and critic of 
writings .that have been preserved has 
the books before him, subject to liis 
judgment; but anyone who would dis¬ 
cover what vanished generations liave 
thought of antique books and how they 
were affeefed by them has to search far 
and "wide for evidence. : It cannot be 
done with'complete satisfaction.- In¬ 
formation must be found in innumerable 
books/ The 1 byways of literature must 
be penetrated. Letters, biographies, 
diaries, news-sheets, gossip, and the 
trivial quarrels of long-dead scribblers 
must be explored, as well as more formal 
history, if one would estimate the part 
played by books in .ordinary life at 
different periods. - 

Sidelights on History 

Mrs Cruse has done all this difficult 
work remarkably well* and, besides 
giving lively pictures of social develop¬ 
ments, has thrown some interesting 
sidelights on literary history. 

The first volume begins with the Saxon 
glceman singing his song of heroism in 
the great mead-hall; till the excited 
warriors make the' rafters ring with 
their shouts of praise ; and it continues, 
with ever-growing minuteness, down to 
the end of the eighteenth century. Its 
sub-title suggests,, that the readers of 
literature; had a considerable share in 
the developrnent of its forms, but the 
proofs 1 of that are. very scanty after 
quite early days.. The glceman was a 
poet. Nearly all the ; most vital in¬ 
fluences in literature—as seen in the 
Bible, : Shakespeare, Milton, Dickens, 
and so on/come from above, not below. 

The Victorian Era 

The second volume covers the nine¬ 
teenth century to the beginning of the 
(Victorian Era, and no'doubt therq will be 
a third volume, for the others fully 
justify it. - - - 

There are 3 z illustrations in each 
volume.. * ; ^ A * 

This reflection of the various forms 
of literature in various grades of society, 
as the ages pass, is a most useful and 
entertaining work. 


Kitchen Gardens 
Come to Town 

Many people in London spent one or 
two happy days in the beautiful new hall 
of the Royal Horticultural Society when 
the London Allotments and Gardens 
Society held their ninth Annual Show. / 

The Show is the work of a big and 
growing organisation now about ten 
:years old, and including individual 
allotment societies and the London 
Gardens Guild founded by Mr Noel 
Buxton. Anyone with a garden or an 
allotment can join for half a crown a 
■year. The head office is at 71, Maryland 
Road, N.22, where a very busy man, 
!Mr J. M. Risdon, watches over the 
society’s interests. , 

Prizes and Special Awards 

The exhibits fall into various' groups. 
There is a societyjsection dealing with 
flowers and vegetables grown by mem¬ 
bers of one society on the allotments 
in the district; a family section open to 
husband and wife or father and daughter; 
a children’s section open to members 
of a school garden or a group of school 
gardens, or a troop of Scouts or Guides ; 
a honey section, and a • very ’ large 
section open to individual gardeners 4 . 
In each section the prizes are handsome, 
in “ good money. 1 ’ But it is about the 
Special Awards that members dream o’ 
nights when the time of the Show is 
drawing near. These include six chal¬ 
lenge cups, a school shield, and a 
bronze medal. 

It is the English instinct to want to 
dig in a garden. What intense, breath¬ 
less interest must the members of this 
society have in their gardens as‘autumn 
draws near l Will those onions weigh 
two pounds each ? Is that cactus dahlia 
going to be 14 inches across, or only 10 ? 

Things to Marvel At 

A visitor to the Show went from 
stall to stall greatly marvelling. The 
winner of the first prize for a basket 
of flowers had sent in something worthy 
of decorating the Lord Mayor's banquet. 
The winners of prizes for 10 collarette 
dahlias, three cactus dahlias, and the 
like, must have tended the flowers 
not only with their hands and brains, 
but with their hearts. The vases of 
tall gladioli lighted up the whole room. 

Many a still-life picture could have 
been. made of the vegetable trays, 
proudly and beautifully set out in a 
deep bed of parsley. And such vege¬ 
tables ! Leeks like white-barked palm- 
trees, celery roots longer than we 
thought possible, parsnips, turnips, 
and carrots in rivalry, onions in rings. 

The potatoes made us think wc knew 
nothing about potatoes. The jams, 
jellies, and pickles made us wonder 
how shops prosper, at all. And it 
seemed that the growers of those huge 
green apples must have sat up all night 
fanning them. 

Delightful Exhibits 

The most delightful exhibits were 
those in the family section. Some 
person of genius had offered a prize 
for three things to be.shown together: 
a vase of mixed flowers, a dish of five 
uncooked potatoes, and one fruit cake 
made from, a given recipe. 

The husband and wife,- or the father 
and daughter, * must ; have : had an 
anxious and amusing time with, the 
flowers and the potatoes and the cake. 
C.N. readers” kno\^ quite well that the 
baking of a cake depends on many 
things beside the recipe—whether the 
wind is in tlie right place for the oven 
draught; whether the cook can succeed 
in pretending slie is just tossing a cake 
together for tea, for otherwise everything 
sticks together in the wrong place; 
whether there arc too many: children 
about giving advice, and waiting to 
cat the failures. . . . : , 

Each cake stood cut in two, its 
secrets told, flanking the five potatoes 
and the vase of pretty mixed flowers: 
a group that gave one. a happy picture 
of a little English home.. 


BRIGHTER COTTAGES 

Wales and the Paint Pot 

BEAUTY IS AS CHEAP 
AS UGLINESS 

Beauty is as cheap as ugliness, the 
C.N. is always saying. 

. Now the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural Wales has started a scheme 
for, making ugly villages beautiful at 
very, little cost. , 

The dark, dreary, monotonous streets 
iii mining villages arc to be made cheer¬ 
ful by inexpensive colour-washes. In 
some parts of England one secs a blue 
cottage, or a pink one, or a green one, 
and very pleasant they are to look upon ; 
yet not a. whit dearer arc they than 
houses with drab walls. Southern 
France, too, knows the value of paint 
and colour*-wash, and her little towns 
arc as gay to see as a box of toys. In 
the past Welsh farmhouses and cottages 
were bright with colour too. 

A Dismal Valley 

\ One of the most notoriously dismal 
places in .the world is' the Rhondda 
N alley, where miles ' of monotonous 
little houses stretch drearily along amid 
desolate surroundings. Many streets 
arc built facing away from the Surf. 
Nothing suggests to the people who live 
there that there are colour and beauty 
and joy in daily life. 

But those streets might be rainbows, 
and men might go home with lighter 
licqrts if some of the unemployed Welsh¬ 
men were set to colour-wash them. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the 
villages of Wales will take up the scheme 
of the C.P.R.W., and brighten up their 
walls. Our surroundings have a great 
influence upon us ; only a saint can be 
cheerful if everything about him is 
dreary. So much for the old. , When 
new colliery houses are put up by mine 
owners it is to be hoped that the new 
streets will have bright faces. Ugliness 
is not an economy, but a sign that some 
ignorant body is busy. 

PEOPLE WHO BELIEVE 
ANYTHING 
England as the Paradise 
of Quacks 

We take these passages from Sir . Leonard 
Hill's address to a Sanitary Inspectors' Con¬ 
ference at Ilfracombe. 

A hundred years ago England was 
called the paradise of quacks, and it is 
entitled to the claim now. 

The credulity of the public is un¬ 
changing. The evil is rapidly increasing 
because ours is the only nation which 
does.nothing to check it. Profits are 
being made by aliens with remedies 
which, if employed in their native land 
as they are employed here, would send 
them to prison as enemies of society. 

Mass production has spread the evil. 
Unemployment and shortage of money 
are acute, yet the turnover for quack 
medicine is bigger than ever, and many 
people spend on rubbish what they 
ought to spend on. food. 

A constant stream'of morbid sugges¬ 
tion in these advertisements makes some 
people regard the remedies as a dope 
they cannot do without/ TJicsc. quacks 
use the national post to swindle .people 
of the poorest class. Driven from their 
own countries by legal restraint,.quacks 
find England the home for fraud. 

Vast fortunes are made out of fake 
medicines, and it has been estimated 
that ^2,000,000 a year is spent on adver¬ 
tising these medicines. While the 
respectable papers generally refuse all 
advertisements having any. suggestion of 
the improper, some of the papers of what 
is called the religious Press'.have shown 
a wider hospitality to secret medicines, 
and many advertisements of an objec¬ 
tionable character have been found in 
their columns. 


■ A LITHE REVENGE 
IN ST PAUL’S 

CURIOUS STORY OF A 
MONUMENT 

The Artist and the 
Commissioner From Whitehall 

‘ A DOWNING STREET BIG BANG 

; On the great Wellington . monument, 
in St Paul's Cathedral there appears 
to be some unrecorded personal history,. 
,What purports to be the face of False*, 
hood is depicted on the pedestal, and] 
scholars have been busy in identifying it. ; 

Fiom the inquiry it seems that the 
face represents Mr Acton Smce Ayrton,, 
who. was Commissioner of Works in 
one of the Gladstone Governments, and 
died in 1886. Why should a Minister 
of the Crown be pilloried as Falsehood ? 

Ayrton was an honest but quarrelsome 
.man. He quarrelled with everybody 
t and was not always wrong; he was not' 
.always/ the more unreasonable party. 

; iri the quarrel. One of the persons with 
; whom lie had to’ cross swords was Alfred 
Stevens, the sculptor of the famous 
; monument in St Paul’s. 

The Old Masters 

The minister was angry with the 
sculptor, whom lie denounced as negli¬ 
gent, and but for;the intervention of 
a third party he .would have made him 
surrender his. models of the famous 
statue. The'sculptor avenged himself, it 
would.seem, by modelling his opponent's 
features at the' base of the monument. 

Stevens was not the first artist to 
pillory; people from .whom he differed, 
or to introduce a personal note into 
art. In several paintings by Old Masters 
friends and enemies of the painters are 
introduced, sometimes in compliment, 
sometimes insultingly. The only portrait 
wc have of Dante was one of the happy 
inspirations incidentally introduced into 
a painting, but other characters figure 
as apes and demons. 

The man whom Stevens is said to 
have sought to make iriimortally in¬ 
famous by no means typified falsehood ; 
he had a hot head and a bitter tongue, 
but sometimes scored surprisingly in 
his controversies, 

A Resounding Roar 

One of liis little quarrels was with 
Sir Frederick Abel, a scientist famous in 
connection with explosives, who had a 
little bee in his bonnet which took the 
form of the belief that trees could be 
safely felled by guncotton jn the most 
enclosed spaces. With Ayrton opposing 
him he undertook .to give an exhibition 
in the garden'at Downing Street,'when 
Mr Gladstone was-Prime Minister. ■ . 

A mast was erected in the garden and 
fitted at The base with a necklace of gun¬ 
cotton, which Abel declared coukl be 
fired without noise or violence of any 
kind. Ayrton, who was present, puffed 
and snorted in derision, . 

The guncotton was ignited, and 
instantly there was a terrific explosion 
which shattered the skylight in the First 
Lord’s house, contrary to usual belief 
broke all the adjoining windows that 
were, open, and sent a resounding roar 
right across Hyde Park.’ All but Ayrtqn 
were dismayed. Upon liis face there 
was a grim smile of triumph such; as 
Alfred Stevens never saw, or, at least, 
such as the monument in St Paul’s was 
not intended to catch. 


UNSAFE 

A Canadian motor-coach company is 
using an interesting device .to reassure 
passengers who might-be afraid that 
they qre travelling too fast. 

The vehicles are' fitted with huge 
speedometers, * and v/hen the speed 
reaches forty miles an hour the dial 
gives warning by the lighting-up in big 
ted letters of the word UNSAFE. 
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Autumn’s carpet • The water-finder • Girl golf champion 



A Bird’s-Eyo View—We are all familiar with aeroplanes as seen 
from the ground. Here Is a less familiar viewpoint showing a machine 
in flight as seen by the occupants of another passing it very closely. 




Autumn’s Carpet—In many parts of the country heather Is now 
spreading its beautiful autumn carpet, Thdso\ glrlsVare Climbing 

n’Kshlre. 
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< ? \ Idle' j ' * ■ . ' V > ' \ 


An Interval for Rost—Harvesting Is hard work and horses and men 
enjoy an occasional rest. These children are posing on the backs 
of their friends for their photographs during a brief interval. 



a heather-covered hillside on llkley Moor In Yorl 


Above London—These men are at work 
high above Smithfield. Two are regilding 
the market weather-vane. 


The Railway Centenary—Dgrlnq the pageant which celebrated tho 
centenary of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway one of the original 
engines, the Lion, was put to work again. See page 13. 



Searching for Water—Londoners In Hyde Park were 
puzzled at seeing this man at work the other day. Ho 
was using on electric apparatus to trace water pipes. 


The Batsman—The ambition of many boys to play cricket on a County 
ground was realised by the teams of two Kennington schools which 
played at the Oval recently. Here Is a young batsman.hitting out. 


Qlrl Golf Champion—Miss Pauline Doran, a Norbury 
girl, has won the Girls’ Open Golf Championship at 15.‘ 
Her opponent, Miss Dorrit Wilkins, was two years older. 
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Things to See in London 


A WINDOW NOTE 

70 BROKEN IN ONE HOUSE 

Building in the Old Days 
Before Glazing 

A GLASSLESS AGE 

A curiosity of a recent thunderstorm 
which burst over the land was the break¬ 
ing of about seventy window panes in a 
house in Scotland. 

That seems a good number ; it would 
be a good test of observation to ask 
anyone to guess how many panes there 
are in the windows of his house. 

: There must still be people living in 
this country who remember houses and 
greater places than houses which had 
windows but no glass. Until well on 
into the nineteenth, century, for ex¬ 
ample, Eton had its .windows unglazed. 
The walls were pierced for windows, 
but these were open. Only at night were 
they closed by huge shutters. Men 
shiveringly told in later days how in the 
winter the snow drifted thick upon their 
beds as they lay in,the dormitories. 

Once Common, Then Forgotten 

Seventy windows to repair in those 
and earlier days Would have been a 
serious matter indeed. Glass was once 
common with us in the houses of the 
well-to-do ; then it seems to have been 
forgotten. The Romans had it and the 
Romanised Britons must have had it 
after them. Window glass has been 
discovered in the ruins of a Roman 
villa in Kent, having lain buried and 
unknown for perhaps 1500 years in a 
windowless land. 

The Saxons can have had * little or 
no glass. The Normans had none, or 
only very little, in the castles they 
built here. Their practice, like that 
of the Icelanders, was to fix a thin 
transparent skin or membrane from an 
animal to serve for window-covering. 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold, the 
crowning spectacle of its age, suggests 
riches and luxury beyond care or stint 
in the clays of Henry the Eighth, yet 
the great houses of that time were more 
generally fitted with windows of oiled 
linen than glass. Windows, in fact, 
were meant more for .air and light than 
for protection, and many of them had 
also to servo for the escape of smoke 
from the fires around which our ancestors 
cowered and coughed , when the winter 
winds were blowing. 

Windows in Wills 

What would the heirs - presumptive 
of this house with the shattered seventy 
windows have done had the accident 
happened in the old days ? There 
would have been a dire catastrophe, 
with all manner of legal complications, 
for so precious were glass windows that 
they .did not go with the general body 
of the estate. 

When Shakespeare was writing and 
Queen Elizabeth was ruling with the 
help of Drake and Raleigh and the rest, 
the windows of a house were a special 
possession, and. could be willed to 
different people. They were made up of 
a series of movable casements, meant* 
to be put in and taken out easily ; and 
when a man died they were named in 
his will and passed to whomsoever lac 
desired to have them, 

USE MORE COTTON 

All over the world the cotton trade 
is suffering from the competition of 
artificial silk. 

In the United States cotton is now 
being used extensively on poultry farms, 
where turkeys, very delicate birds, are 
being reared under cotton tents. 

The traffic problem, also, has opened 
up a new possible use for the fabric, 
adhesive strips of cotton being used to 
. mark white lines. 


A Shakespeare Letter 

James the First is said to have written 
a letter of warm commendation to 
Shakespeare, but the only existing letter 
addressed to the poet was written .by 
his fellow-townsman Richard Quincy 
asking for a loan. This letter, of which 
a facsimile appears in Halliwell - Phi. 1 - 
lipps’s Outlines, was written from the 
Bell Inn, Bell Yard, Carter Lane, 
where Quinoy lodged when in London, 
in 1598, A tablet at the entrance to 
Bell Yard records the incident. 

Jerusalem Chamber 

At the foot of the Wren Towers of 
Westminster Abbey is a low, grey stone 
building known, after certain tapestries 
which used to hang on its walls, as the 
Jerusalem Chamber. It was built by 
Abbot Litlyngton in 1376, and in it 
the abbots of Westminster entertained 
their guests. Here died - Henry the 
Fourth and here Henry the Fifth became 
Icing. Here the Committee for the re¬ 
vision of the' Bible worked for four 
years. Here Addison and Sir Isaac 
Newton lay* in state. This beautiful 
chamber is ccdar-pancllcd, and contains 
fine ancient glass and a contemporary 
portrait of Richard the Second. 

Bunhill Fields 

In this ancient Nonconformist burial- 
ground in the City Road arc the graves 
of Runyan, Defoe, Isaac Watts, and 
William Blake, The supposed site of 
an Anglo-Saxon burial-ground, it was 
used for the burial of victims of the 
Great Plague. A brick wall was placed 
round it in 1665. The last interment 
here was in 1854, by which time more 
than 120,000 bodies had been buried. 
In 1869 it was opened by the City 
Corporation as a public garden. The 
grave of George Fox the Quaker is in 
the Friends Burial Ground, near the 
gate at the west end of Bunhill Fields. 

Crosby Hall 

Near Chelsea Old Church, on part of 
Sir Thomas More’s garden, stands 
what remains of the Hall of Crosby 
Place, once regarded as London’s 
greatest house. Built in Bishopsgate 
by Sir Thomas Crosby in 1466, it was 
occupied by Richard the Third when 
Duke of Gloucester, and in 1523 by 
Sir Thomas More, who is said to have 
written Utopia in it. By turns prison, 
meeting-house, warehouse, concert hall, 
and restaurant, the hall was pulled down 
in 1908 and erected here in 1910 as a 
hostel for women students. The walls 
arc new but the mullioncd windows, the 
beautiful oriel, the 15th-century oak 
roof, doors, fireplace, and music gallery 
belonged to the old building. Sight¬ 
seers apply at More’s Gardens near by. 

Staple Inn 

In Holborn, facing Gray’s Inn Road, 
is a group of gabled and timbered 
Tudor houses, restored in 1886, forming 
the facade of Staple Inn, dating back to 
the early 15th century. It is supposed 
to be on.the site of an ancient wool 
market. At a . house . here . (or at 17, 
Gough Square, according to Mr Whitten) 
Dr Johnson wrote his Rasselas in a 
week to defray the expenses of liis 
mother’s funeral. There is a delightful 
Dutch garden. The hall, built in 1581, 
has stained glass of 1500 and a timbered 
roof. The inn was acquired in 1884 by 
the Prudential Insurance Company, and 
is carefully preserved. 

Stationers Hall 

This is in Stationers Hall Court off 
Ludgate Hill and was built in 1670 on 
the site of an earlier structure destroyed 
by the Great Fire. It was added to in 
1886-87. The old hall dated back to 
Edward the Second’s time, and was 
acquired by the Stationers Company in 
1611. Till 1923 all new publications 
had to be registered here for copyright 
purposes. The register goes back to 
1557. Many interesting literary sou¬ 
venirs are preserved here, among 
them Benjamin Franklin’s composing- 
stick. The old screen, the cupboards, 
the horn windows of the attic, and the 
Caxton window of 1894 are noteworthy. 


Dr Johnson’s House 

Dr Johnson had several London 
residences, but 17, Gough Square, 
bought for the nation and restored by 
Mr Cecil I larmsworth, is the only known 
one remaining. Here the doctor lived 
from 1748 till 1759, and here his wife 
died in 1752. The panelling, staircase, 
the chained doorway, and the cup¬ 
boards arc well worth inspection ; but 
the centre of attraction is the garret in 
which the great Dictionary was compiled. 

Tho Banqueting House 

This masterpiece of the art of Inigo 
Jones is in Whitehall. Built in the 
Palladian style in 1619 it is all that was 
completed of the palace planned by 
James the First. A staircase was 
added by Wyatt in 1798, and the 
structure was restored by Sir John 
Soane in 1829. There is a magnifi¬ 
cent Rubens ceiling, commissioned by 
Charles the First, who later walked 
through the hall to the scaffold. The 
crown was here offered to Cromwell. 
Here the Seven Bishops returned thanks 
for their acquittal inT688. The weather 
vane on the roof was fixed to show 
James the Second if the wind - was 
favourable to the approach of William 
of Orange. George the First converted 
the hall into a chapel royal.. Since 1894 
it has been the museum of the United 
Service Institution. 

Carlyle’s House 

At 25, Cheync Row, Chelsea, Thomas 
Carlyle lived from June io, 18.34, till 
his death on February 5, 1881. In the 
double-walled attic his Frederick was 
written. The house, now a memorial 
museum, is open on weekdays. At. the 
foot of Clieyne Row is Sir Edgar Boehm’s 
bronze statue of Carlyle. 

London’s Roman Wall 

More remains exist of the Roman wall 
which once encircled London than most 
people know. Most noteworthy is the 
bastion below the yard of the G.P.O. 
fronting Giltspur Street. Another 
bastion is in St Giles’s churchyard. 
Other sections arc to be seen between 
St Botolph's Church and the G.P.O. ; 
adjoining All Hallows Church ; in St 
Alphage’s churchyard ; at the back of 
the Wardrobe and Bowyer Towers, 
Tower of London ; in Trinity Place; 
in Cooper's Row; in Roman Wall 
House, Jewry Street and Crutchcd 
Friars ; urider the Coal Exchange ; at 
the rear of Warwick Square ; at the 
corner of Graccchurcli Street and Central 
Avenue ; and under * No 50, Cornhill. 
In recent years about 50 relics have been 
noted, but many of them have been 
buried or destroyed. 

Amen Court 

Here are three 17th-century houses 
forming the residential quarters of the 
canons of St, Paul’s. Wren is said to 
have been the architect. Sydney Smith 
lived here and here R. H. Barham wrote 
Ingoldsby Legends. The Court has the 
cloistral calm of a cathedral close. A piece 
of Old London Wall divides the gardens 
of the court from the Old Bailey. 

Charterhouse 

Situated in Clcrkenwcll this is one 
of the most fascinating architectural 
relics of Old London. It was part of a 
14th-century Carthusian monastery, ac¬ 
quired in 1611 by Sir Thomas Sutton, a 
London merchant, who here founded 
Charterhouse School and a hospital for 
Poor Brethren. The school was re¬ 
moved to Godaiming in 1872, when its 
premises were taken over by the 
Merchant Taylors Company for their 
school. In the chapel, which dates 
from 1347, Thomas Sutton was buried. 
The chapel, the pensioners’ quarters, 
and Wash House Court are well- 
preserved parts of the old buildings. 
The Guesten Hall, in which the brothers 
dine, is a reconstruction of the old re¬ 
fectory. It has panelled walls, a carved 
screen, and a gallery, A curfew bell 
proclaims each evening the number of 
Brethren, each of whom is provided with 
a room, dinner in hall, a black gown, and 
£1 a week. The Charterhouse is im¬ 
mortalised in Thackeray’s Newcomcs. 


KINDNESS WHILE 
YOU WAIT 

THE GREAT MAN AND 
THE YOUNG INVENTOR 

Charming Story Told at the 
British Association 

LORD KELVIN’S WAY 

A charming story was told by Sir 
Ernest Moir,: the engineer, at the Bristol 
meetings of the British Association. 
It was a story of the kindness Lord 
Kelvin had shown to him when he was 
ail unknown young inventor. 

Sir Ernest Moir, when an apprentice 
at Glasgow, had worked out an idea for 
doing away with the piston rod in steam 
engines, as in the motor-car engine 
today, while at the same time closing 
the lower end of the cylinder. 

He thought so much about his 
invention that, haying made a rough 
model of its working, he took his courage 
and his model in both hands and went 
to sec Lord Kelvin about it.' 

The Butler Knew 

Being very young, it did not occur to 
him that the great man of science might 
be occupied between 7 and 8 o’clock in 
the evening. It was not till about that 
time that Moir had finished his ten- 
hours day, and had brushed himself up 
for the interview. 

It was no wonder, though it was a 
great disappointment, that he found 
Lord Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson) 
^engaged. The butler said Sir William 
was entertaining some friends at dinner. 
Young Moir blushingly apologised, and 
said it did not matter ; he would come 
again some other time. But the butler 
knew better than that. It would never 
do, he told the inventor ; Sir William 
would be annoyed unless Mr Moir came 
in. He would tell him. 

So, still protesting,. the engineering 
apprentice was shown into the cele¬ 
brated scientist’s study, and in a minute 
or two Sir William came in, smiling and 
kind. He had left his guests at the 
dinner table, but that did not matter 
a whit to him. 

The Mind of Genius 

Always absent-minded socially, though 
there was the mind of genius behind those 
benevolent, shrewd blue c.yes, he exam¬ 
ined the invention with the most 
critical attention. For an hour lie 
went over its parts, putting forward- 
objections so as to have them answered, 
making suggestions,, offering advice, 
and in fact treating the young fellow as 
if lie \Vcre his equal in mind and station. 
No wonder Moir never forgot William 
Thomson, of whom someone else once 
said that he was so beautiful-natured 
that one expected to see a pair of wings 
sprouting through the back of his old 
flannel waistcoat. 

All the time this co/aversation was in 
progress Sir William's guests were going 
on with their dinner by themsfclves. 
We wonder what they thought—but 
probably, like the butler, they knew 
Sir William’s way. 

k. c. B. 

Keeping Cornwall Beautiful 

A kindly Cornish reader, who has 
forgiven us for saying that Cornish clay 
heaps arc unsightly (though she thinks 
they are beautiful when caught by the 
setting Sun), tells us that in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of St Austell the tips are being 
planted with gorsc, heather, tree lupins, 
and similar growths, so that a cover¬ 
ing of multi-coloured blossoms may 
presently be expected. 

We are glad to hear of it. The in¬ 
dustrial centres, above all places, should 
temper the drabness of their toil by a 
greater care for brightness, beauty, and 
the graceful amenities of life. Give 
Nature a chance and a little selective 
helping, and a veil of beauty will over¬ 
spread the scenes of naan’s rough toil. 
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Outdoor Games That Help to Pass an English Winter 



: : : 

! Vlill 



Rugby—A schoolboy player dashing for the line 


Cross-country Running—Clearing a hedge 


Association Football—-The back makes a big kick 



Netball—Scoring a point In a University game 


Association Football—The goalkeeper throws the ball 


Lacrosse—A high Jump 



Hockey—Schoolboy players racing for the ball 


Cricket bats and, to a lesser degree, tennis rackets have been put away for another season and winter games are now in full swing throughout the land. Most countries have their own national 
pastimes, but English Rugby and Association football have become remarkably popular in many other lands, On the othe^Jiand we also have adopted games—lacrosse from Canada, for in stance? 
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To thoughtful 
Mothers! 


Care that means so much 
to your girls 

Will your girls grow up with nice 
complexions ? The avoidance of irregu¬ 
larity. is vital. Children do not realise 
jthis, so mothers have to be watchful 
and give a laxative when the system 
'fails to act daily. " California Syrup of 
Figs " is the best laxative and blood 
'purifier for children. They love its 
delicious taste. It never fails to cleanse 
]the system and sweeten the stomach. It 
keeps the eyes bright, the complexion 
clear, and the skin free from pimples and 
'eruptions. 

Ask your chemist for “ California 
Syrup of Figs," 1/3 and 2/6 a bottle 
|(full directions on label). Emphasise 
/'California" and no mistake will be 
made. 



"Way l have 
one noW?’' 

There’s no waiting about Sharp’s 
Eaton Toffee! The flavour is so 
tempting, and the toffee is so whole¬ 
some and nourishing that it simply 
demands to be eaten at once. Take 
a tin home, and see if anyone can 
wait! 



E, SHARP & SONS, LTD. MAIDSTONE 



A Fight 100 Years Ago 

WHO IS JOINING UP TODAY? 

Number of Members— 18,462 

Just a hundred years ago The Times 
reported that there had been a dis¬ 
graceful scene in Holborn one Monday 
morning. 

Two men had stripped to the waist 
and fought several rounds " to the 
great annoyance of the passengers, the 
total stoppage of the traffic of the street, 
the entire cessation of the trade of the 
shopkeepers thereabouts, and the great 
amusement of nearly 300 of the lowest 
rabble of both sexes/* The fight lasted 
some time, and was put an end to at 
last, " not by any police interference, 
but from the fatigue of the combatants/’ 

■We have marched a long way in a 
hundred years. A quarrel would not be 
allowed to hold up the traffic of a great 
London street today. 

World’s Police Force 

But. we have not moved quite far 
enough. We have allowed the traffic 
of 'the whole world to be held up, and 
the trade of the whole world to be in¬ 
terrupted or ruined, by war. It may 
have amused a rabble of war lords and 
profiteers, but to everyone else it meant 
disaster. Progress stood still. 

In a hundred years it ought to be as 
hard for our descendants to understand 
war as it is for us 16 understand how 
London policemen could allow Holborn 
to be held up by a street fight. 

When they read about the Great 
War they will cry, " But wh^ did not 
the League of Nations stop it ? " And 
someone will answer: "The League was 
not born till after that war." If this 
is to happen, if the League is to become 
as effectual tomorrow as the police 
foixc is today, we must all* work for it, 
and the best work we of the C.N. can 
do for it is to join the Children’s League 
of Nations, now over r 8,000 strong 
and marching on. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvcnor Crescent, London, S.W.l, 
No letters should he sent to the C.N. office . 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Which Stroke of Big Ben Announces 
the Hour ? 

The fust stroke of the hour is the actual 
moment. 

What Makes the Mexican Jumping 
Bean Jump ? 

The worm inside the bean coils itself up 
and lets itself go like a catapult when the 
weather is warm. This action moves the 
I bean away from the tree from which it has 
fallen. 

What Was the "Great Year” of 
the Ancients ? 

This term, also called the Platonic Year, 
was used for a cycle at the end of which all 
planets were supposed to come into cqn- 
junction. It was supposed to be identical 
with a complete revolution of the equinoxes, 
and to be 26,000 years long. 

What Ashes Are Contained in the Urn 
Given to the Australian Cricketers ? 

The ashes are those of a ball which was 
burned by the wife of Sir W, J. Clarke and 
given by her in a wooden urn to Ivo Bligh 
(who was to become Lord Darnley), whose 
team had just beaten the Australians in 
their own country in 1883, 

Is There Such a Reptile as a 
Sea Serpent ? 

No enormous monsters of the snake group 
inhabit the sea today, though large reptiles 
did do so millions of years ago. In the 
tropical parts of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans there exist sea snakes one or two 
yards long and exceedingly poisonous. 


600 Telephones 
For 500 People 

The Vatican Up-To-Date 

The Pope has had the telephone in¬ 
stalled in the Vatican, and the engineer 
who conducted the works has been 
telling some interesting details concern¬ 
ing his experiences. 

He says the installation was one of the 
most difficult problems he had ever had 
to solve, chiefly because there exists no 
reliable plan of the Vatican buildings. 
The 11,000 rooms of which they consist 
are the result of centuries of planning 
and rebuilding, and the engineer and 
his men had to go exploring like Robin¬ 
son Crusoe before they could begin to 
lay their cables. Even so they could 
never be quite sure where these cables 
would come out. 

There will be 600 telephones in the 
Vatican city, which is a fairly large 
allowance considering that the entire 
Papal State contains only a very few 
more than 500 souls. 


BRUCE’S SPIDER 
Another Injustice to Ireland 

From. Drum gun in Donegal an 
eloquent Irishman writes to protest 
against an injustice to Ireland done by 
the C.N. when it spoke of Bruce’s spider. 

The spider, he reminds us,- was no 
canny Scottish body, but a native of Old 
Ireland. The descendants of the creature 
arc this day to be found on the island .of 
Rath]in, off the coast of Antrim, where 
Robert Bruce spent a winter in hiding 
from his enemies. It was there that he 
saw the Irish spider’s determined efforts 
to hoist itself up to the ceiling by its 
own silken rope. 

We are grateful to our Irish corre¬ 
spondent, not only for some compli¬ 
ments he pays to the C.N., but for 
imparting to it a bit of information 
which not many people know. lie tells 
us he is a teacher, and wc arc glad to 
have a little lesson so pleasantly given. 


A . BIG PIECE OF WORK 
The Signpost 

Among all the pieces of work that 
cry out aloud to be done is surely the 
overhauling of all the antiquated sign¬ 
posts of Great Britain. 

Every motorist must know the irri¬ 
tation and the waste of time produced 
by the moments spent in staring round 
a signpost that docs not even mention 
the name of a place which was on the 
signpost a mile or so back. Much more 
ample information is desperately needed. 

Then there arc the posts with names; 
on one side only, the posts with names 
hidden, from sight,.and such posts as 
that at Ruxlcy Corner in Kent, crowded 
like v gazetteer, with twice as many 
pointers as arc needed. 

Let the A,A. put one or two intelligent 
men into cars, and let them take county 
by county. There is an extraordinarily 
big task awaiting them. 


A RADIO CITY 

Broadcasting is making great strides 
in this country, but in the United States 
it is approaching something that is 
hardly believable. 

Work is to start this autumn on a 
wonderful radio city which is to be built 
on Manhattan Island. It .will take three 
years to build and will cost as much as 
fifty million pounds. 

Radio City will have four large 
theatres, one of which will scat 7000 
people; there will be a picture theatre 
to seat 5000, and a large concert hall for 
broadcasting purposes. Music, speech, 
and television will be broadcast from a 
huge sixty-storey tower, which is to be 
built above the studios and offices. 
From this tower pictures and music arc 
to be broadcast, not • only to the ten 
million wireless listeners in the United 
States, but to all the world. 


THE WINGED HORSE 

UPSIDE DOWN 

A Terrific Sphere of Whirling 
Fire-Mist 

WONDERS OF PEGASUS 

By tho O.N. Astronomer 

The Great Square of Pegasus, the 
Winged Horse, is 5 now a prominent 
feature of the night sky, being high up in 
the south-east between 9 and 10 o’clock. 

The four stars composing this immense 
Square are of almost equal brilliance, 
and there is an almost entire absence 
of stars perceptible to the naked eye 
within the rectangle. There arc, how¬ 
ever, other stars outside the Square 
which belong to Pegasus, and these are 
shown on the star-map. 

Alplierat, at the upper left-hand 
corner, does not belong to Pegasus, but 
to the Head of Andromeda, the Chained 
Lady. This star is an immense sun that 
radiates nearly 200 times as much light 
as ours, but is about 7,000,000 times 



The chief stars of Pegasus 


as far away, its light taking 116 years to 
reach us. 

Alpha in Pegasus is a sun between 
three and four times the diameter of ours, 
but 5,700,000 times as far away, its 
light taking about 90 years to reach us. 

Beta in Pegasus is one of the largest 
suns known, having been found to have 
a diameter of 147,000,000 miles, which 
is 170 times wider than our Sun. Thus, 
were Beta as near to us it would appear 
as a colossal reddish sphere that covered 
an area of the sky as large as the entire 
constellation of Pegasus, or that in¬ 
cluded in the star-map. Fortunately 
for us, this terrific sphere of whirling, 
glowing fire-mist is nearly 13 million 
times as far, its light taking 204 years to 
reach ns. 

Gamma in Pegasus is a sun not much 
larger than ours but is 2,540,000 times 
as far, its light taking but 40 years to 
Teach us. 

Of the other stars composing Pegasus, 
Epsilon is the brightest. It is much 
larger than ours and at a distance of 
116 light-years. Epsilon is situated 
at the Winged Horse’s nose, for singularly 
enough Pegasus is represented upside 
down as observed from Northern Lati¬ 
tudes, his feet being toward overhead, 
the stars Theta *md Zcta indicating the 
head and neck, as is suggested by the 
star-map ; Eta indicating one of the 
fore-legs. 

Figurehead of a Ship 

This curious inverted position of 
Pegasus dates back to the time of the 
ancient Greeks at least; moreover, only 
the fore half of the horse has ever been 
represented, together with a great wing 
extending from Alpha to Gamma. There 
arc reasons for regarding Pegasus as 
originally the figurehead for a ship, 
the name being of Phoenician origin. 

Zeta in Pegasus belongs to the 
hottest type of suns and is apparently 
at a distance of over 1500 light-years. 
Eta appears to be even farther off. 

The planet Uranus is now to the south¬ 
east of the Square of Pegasus, and as this 
will be dealt with, in next week’s C.N, 
the accompanying star-map will be 
useful for reference, G. F. M. 
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LIVERPOOL RECALLS 
A GREAT DAY 

A WEEK OF PAGEANTRY 
Beginning of a World-Wide 
Revolution 

THE RAILWAY CENTENARY 

On a dull September clay in 1830 the 
Duke of Wellington, very grand in a 
Spanish cloak, with the Marchioness of 
Salisbury on liis arm, opened the new 
Liverpool-to-Manchester Railway, Great 
crowds cheered wildly and the band 
played See the Conquering Hero Conies. 

On a . dull September clay in 1930, 
General Dawes, the American Ambas¬ 
sador (wishing he had a cloak too, no 
doubt, in that dreadful weather), 
opened a ceremony at Liverpool which 
has reminded the world of that epoch- 
making event of a hundred years ago. 

Some Great “ Do’s ” 

For the occasion Liverpool presented 
a gorgeous spectacle. In some of the 
streets great pylons were built with 
delightfully-coloured railway signals 
attached to them. There were triumphal 
arches. At Wavertrce a great pageant, 
in which 4000 persons took part, was 
staged. There were fireworks and great 
,f do's,” as they say in the North; and 
General Dawes had a guard of honour 
of Boy Scouts. 

Among the crowd who watched the 
Iron Duke on that famous day in 1830 
was a man who had walked 250 miles to 
sec the Rocket draw a train from Liver¬ 
pool to Manchester. Someone found it 
out and gave him a guinea for a scat in 
one of the trains. The people in the 
crowd, drawn from all over England, 
were partly gay and partly fearful. 
They called the new railway engines flre- 
horscs, and shrieked when they moved. 

Into the Tunnel’s Mouth 

There was a special train for the Duke, 
a splendid affair with " a great canopy 
24 feet long placed aloft on gilded pillars, 
so contrived as to be loAvcred when pass¬ 
ing through the tunnel." As the seats 
were open, the train resembling very 
much the old horse trams which the 
grandmothers of the C.N. will remember, 
the great canopy was useful to keep the 
Rocket's sparks and smuts from the 
Duke’s company. A gun was fired, and 
the splendid train moved majestically 
into the mouth of the tunnel. 

Five or six other trains were on the 
line, carrying about 700 persons-—noble¬ 
men, ambassadors, statesmen, generals, 
and the most important people of Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool. The ladies wore 
crinolines and dear little velvet coats, 
bonnets, and muffs ; the gentlemen wore 
chimney-pot hats and peg-top trousers. 
And they all thought they were very 
dashing 1 

There was a bitter edge to that day’s 
triumph, when William Huskisson was 
killed on the new line. ' It is part of the 
irony of fate that he is remembered 
mainly as the victim of the Rocket, and 
not as one of the most famous members 
of Parliament of liis day. It lias been 
said that Huskisson, of whom there is a 
little-known marble statue .in Pimlico 
Gardens, was one of the four men who 
made Liberalism jiossibie in this coun¬ 
try. The other three were Shelburne, 
Canning, and Peel, 

A Great Triumph 

It is almost impossible to estimate the 
vast enterprise which began on that 
autumn day in 1830.- It was the realisa¬ 
tion of dreams and hopes of years that 
had been laughed at; the issue of-ter¬ 
rible difficulties overcome, as people who 
watched the draining of the famous Chat I 
Moss were very well aware. 

We have been reminded in a very 
splendid way that we have to thank the 
courage and brains of a handful of men 
for one of the greatest triumphs of 
modern life. Picture on page 9 
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A Life of the Week 

The Good Earl of 
Shaftesbury 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, died October 1 , 1885 . 

If one wished to prove, through the 
story of a single life, that the mass 
of tlic people in this country are better, 
kinder, wiser, and happier than they were 
half a century ago, it could be done by 
telling what that good man tlic seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury did in fifty years 
of his life, say between 1829 and 1879. 
And then it could be proved afresh' by 
continuing the story 
of the lives of the 
poor between 1879 
and 1929, The young 
do not know these 
things and the old 
are liable to forget 
them, Let us look 
at those first 50 years 
as Lord Shaftesbury 
•saw them. 

The Coopers were 
a powerful Wessex 
landed family, the first earl being one 
of the most able politicians of the later 
Stuart days, and the third earl a con¬ 
siderable writer on religious and philo¬ 
sophical subjects. As Lord Ashley the 
seventh earl entered Parliament and 
seemed destined for a successful political 
career, but he was drawn away from 
politics by his sympathy for suffering 
people, and his work in Parliament, 
both as a member and later as a peer, 
was almost entirely confined to support¬ 
ing measures that would help different 
kinds of people who were being treated 
with inhumanity. 

Abolishing Cruelty 

He found cruelty tolerated in many 
ways, and his life was spent in trying 
to check and remove it by law, philan¬ 
thropy, and intelligent helpfulness. The 
marvel to us now is how such cruelty 
could ever exist. That it has been j 
abolished to such a. large extent by the 
will of the people generally is a proof 
that human nature in this country has 
been educated, softened, changed, and 
can be changed, though in some lands, 
such as Russia, it still revels in brutality. 

There is only room here to name the 
wrongs and evils which this good man, 
who called himself a Conservative but 
really was a Reformer, strove through¬ 
out Ids life to combat, and in a large 
measure overcame. 

The cruel treatment of people in 
asylums caused hinv to lead the way iii 
reforming the luriaCy laws. Then lie 
took up the cause of children crippled 
by the long hours worked in factories. 
Only after 14 years of protest were the 
daily hours reduced to ten. Next, small 
children, some only five years old,, 
working in tlie^dark in coal mines, were 
saved from their tortures. The opposi¬ 
tion to shorter hours, alike for children/ 
women, and men, was long and bitter, 
Another reform was the disallowing of 
small boys climbing inside chimneys 
to sweep them. 

Friend of Good Causes 

In all these humane movements Lord 
Shaftesbury was a leader, and they 
were followed by schemes for clearing 
London slums, the inspecting of lodging- 
houses, the establishment of ragged 
schools and reformatories and training 
ships, and the organising of boys’, labour, 
as in the shoeblack brigade. Also he 
was an inspirer of the care for dumb 
animals which is now one of the most 
beautiful features of modern life. 

All such good causes as the Bible 
Society, City Missions, the Y.M.C.A., 
Working Men’s Institutes, and care for 
the public health had his support before 
the country took its present responsi¬ 
bility for the public welfare. If England 
had a Hall dedicated to the memory of 
her good men the name of this friend 
of the poor and suffering ought to be 
conspicuous in it in letters of gold. 




MOTHERS! 

“Golden Shred'* 
Preserves are good fur 
children. Good for 
health. Good for 
growth. Good to eat. 
The purest you can 
buy. Made from fresh 
fruits and pure sugar 
only. Try them. 

“GOLDEN SHRED" 
MARMALADE. 
Famous for 70 years. 

“GOLDEN SIIRED" 
Ginger Marmalade 
Blackcurrant Jam 
Strawberry Jam 
Raspberry Jam 
Wild Bramble Jelly 

“SILVER SHRED" 
Lemon Jelly 
Marmalade and 

ROBERTSON'S 
. . MINCEMEAT . . 


I’M FREE 

Get tills fine “Jolly Golly" 
brooch in beautiful fulk 
coloured enamel. 

Join the 
"Jolly Gollys”: 

“Jolly Gollys ” are always merry and 
bright. Ready to play. Willing to work. 
Healthy, happy girls and boys. 

You , ll know them by their bright enamel 
“Jolly Golly” Brooch. Get yours 
FREE now! 

Send one outside wrapper from “Golden 
Shred ” Marmalade and two from 
“Golden Shred” Jams to “ C.N.,” 
Golden Shred Works, Catford, London, 
S.E. Be careful to enclose your full 
name and address. 

COAX MOTHER TO BUY 



MARMALADE AND JAMS 

TO-DAY T 
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The little that means 
so muck l 

It is the multiplicity of small donations that means so muck 
in the furtherance of our work for the little people. There 
must be no delay in the treatment of the tiny tots if they are 
to have a fair chance. . It is by treating the trouble at the 
beginning that so much suffering is avoided in; later years. 

, SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 

President - II.R.H. Princess Mary Countess of IIarewood; 

Chairman • • - . . r - - Sir (Iomer Be.ruv, Bart., J.P. 

Treasurer -• - i>-.. ! > * 'if*.R obert Mon d,. Esq. ./ , ; 

Medical Director ... Eric Pritchard, Esq?, M.D., F.KJC.P* * •• • 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL ;; 

VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.l. 

Secretary — A, J, SMALL; Esq, . t 
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There's [f 5 behind that! 

“ FORCE” with milk for breakfast will make YOU 
strong and speedy. 
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THE GREEN 

CHAPTER 1 
Strange Companions 

nth on y Richardson sprinted down 
the. station platform, took a flying 
leap at a door which, luckily for him, had 
not been properly fastened, and fell into a, 
third-class carriage. There, puffing like a 
grampus, he put his dishevelled luggage on 
the seat beside him and stared out of the 
window. 

As he stared at the swiftly-passing land¬ 
scape he re-lived the lialf-hour just past, 
beginning with the moment when, packed 
and ready to spend the holidays with his 
friend Johnny Wile, he had seen old 
Simmons the gardener limping up the path 
with a telegram for him. It was from 
Johnny, cancelling the visit because scarlet 
fever had broken out in the Wile nursery. 

** Nobody very, ill, but we’re all in 
quarantine. Vile luck. Mother sends re¬ 
grets/’wrote J oh 11115^. 

So that was that. Tony had glanced 
irresolutely at his luggage and back at the 
school entrance which lie had just left. He 
really had nowhere to go. lie could not 
go to liis own home ; the place was shut up, 
his family being in the South of France. 
All the other boys had left the day before 
(Tony had stayed on for ah examination), 
and the headmaster had told him that lie 
had given most of the staff leave to spend 
the ; holidays at their homes. 

“ Excuse me, sir, near time for the down 
train, Shall I take your luggage to the 
station ? ” 

Tony had started out of his perplexity. 

“No thanks, Simmons, I’m staying.’’ 

But why stay ? He’d be an absolute 
nuisance at the school, now when everyone’s 
plan's were made. It wasn't his fault, but 
just the same they'd feel like hating him. 
lie had then remembered a cousin in Lon¬ 
don, who had chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 
He had decided to knock him up ; with his 
help, London might be made to yield a few 
adventures during the holidays. (London 
did, as it proved, though not with the help 
of Cousin James, who had gone off to 
Switzerland.) 

At any rate, here Tony was, speeding 
toward 'London, in a third-class carriage, 
and, now that he had remembered that 
Cousin James was in Switzerland, without 
the slightest idea what lie was going to do. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said a voice. 

Tony started violently. He had been so 
absorbed in his thoughts that the presence 
of another human being came as a shock. 
He turned to see the weirdest little old man 
imaginable; Ifis head was unusually large 
and perfectly bald, except for a yellowish- 
white tuft behind each car. 

“ I beg your pardon,” repeated this 
stranger, ”, the first necessity was, of course, 
to catch your train; secondly, you had to 
catch your breath; and thirdly, will you 
not close the window, lest the rest of us 
catch cold ? ” 

This was uttered as if from tlic pulpit, 
and Tony looked to see if the old gentle¬ 
man was wearing a clerical collar. He was 
not, but lie held before him a journal 
entitled The Parish Magazine. 

“ Sorry,” said Tony, snapping up the 
window, which he had abscntmindedly 
been holding down. 

The other thanked him and resumed his 
reading. ... .. 

. Fearing that his scrutiny of the quaint 
old gentleman had been rude, Tony looked 
once more out of the.window. After a time 
he became aware that lie was himself being 
scrutinised, and by a girl who sat next to 
the old man. She turned her eyes instantly 
aside when Tony looked her way, but.the 
boy had an uncomfortable feeling that her 
interest had been more than casual. Why ? 
A large flake of soot on his nose, no doubt. 
Tony felt for his handkerchief and put it 
back again. She might be trying to guy him, 
and burst out laughing if she saw him caught. 

No; now that lie looked at her again lie 
decided she was not in the least likely to 
burst into laughter ; she looked far nearer 
tears. He glanced at her stealthily from 
behind his magazine and decided she would 
be pretty if she weren’t so pale and terrified- 
looking. Had she anything to do with the 
old gentleman, he wondered. Two people 
more unlike in appearance could hardly be 
imagined. Tony drew his eyes away from 
their fascinated regard of an enormous brown 
mole on the old gentleman’s large left ear, 
and saw his hands. These were white and 
beautifully moulded. Tony glanced at the 
girl’s, that lay on her dress of . schoolgirl 
blue serge, with a long brown plait of hair 
across them. They were very, like the old 
gentleman’s. He noticed that she was 
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twisting a small handkerchief in her hands. 
The handkerchief was wet. 

Now more than ever Tony was sure that, 
despite the scholarly old gentleman, and the 
stout, placid, countrywoman nodding over 
her market-basket in the corner, something 
was very wrong in that carriage. 

The traiu stopped at a Station. The stout 
countrywoman got out, assisted by the old 
gentleman. 

“ I think we stop here a few minutes,” he 
said, addressing the girl; ” why don’t you 
get,down and stretch your legs a bit, Felicity, 
my dear ? ” 

” I think I’ll stay here,” returned the 
girl, ” but you take some exercise. Uncle.” 

The old gentleman shook his head. 

” Please do ; please, Uncle 1 ” 

The intensity in her voice and face was 
ridiculous considering the occasion. It 
dawned on Tony that she was rather, exces¬ 
sively eager to get her uncle out of the 
carriage. Why ? . 

The old gentleman, however, seated him¬ 
self again in his corner, took out his 
spectacles, >viped tlicni, put them'on his 
nose, and prepared to read. Then he 
changed his mind, put the paper on the 
seat beside him, and settled himself for a 
nap. The girl picked up the parish magazine 
idly, turned over a few pages, then went out 
into the corridor with it still in her hand. 
The carriage was electric with her terror, 
which was ill-concealed by her assumed 
carelessness. Tony was relieved when the 
girl returned' to the carriage, rolling her 
journal nervously in her hands. She leaned 
across to him suddenly. 

“ Would you care to look at our parish 
magazine ? ” she asked in a muffled voice. 

Ton}'’ looked at her in astonishment. 

“ Thanks very much, but-” 

The fright and entreaty in her face 
stopped him. 

“ Thanks,” he said, accepting her paper. 
“ Have mine in return ? ” ’ 

The girl took his brightly-coloured journal 
with an unconvincing attempt at gaiety. 


T he roads were up in Monkcyville, and 
Jacko made great friends with the 
men working just outside the house. 

They were all very good fellows, but 
best of all Jacko liked Old Timothy, the 
night watchman, who stayed on duty 
when the others had gone home. 

“ I think you’ve got a fine job,” 
Jacko said to him one day. 

Old Timothy snorted. “ Some people’s 
got queer tastes,” he said, knocking 
out his pipe. 


“ Well, what’s wrong with the job ? ” 
asked Jacko. “ I shouldn’t mind sitting 
in a cosy little hut all night, with a nice 
charcoal fire to cook chestnuts on.” 

“ It’s the rheumatics,” said Old 
Timothy. “ I’m not as young as I was, 
and, what with the draughts and the 
damp, sitting up all night doesn’t agree 
with me. I’d give a lot to be able to 
turn into a nice comfortable bed 
tonight.” • , 

<“ Well, you do it! ” cried Jacko, “ and 
let me be watchman for once.” 

Old Timothy, was just going to shake 
his head when his rheumatism gave him 
a specially sharp twinge, and lie thought 
better of it.. . * 


‘ “ Look, I’v& opened straight to an article 
on rabbit-breeding,” she said, her voice 
trembling. ” It's on page 32. I wonder 
what is on the corresponding page of 
yours ? ” 

” So that's the idea,” thought Tony, and 
turned obediently to page 32. 

” It’s a list of missionary centres in 
Manchuria,” he- told her with an amiable 
smile. But he glanced imperceptibly at the 
sleeping old gentleman as he said it, for 
on the margin of page 32 was a message 
hastily scrawled in pencil. 

“Please, could you follow me out into 
the corridor for a minute ? It's a matter of 
life and death,” Tony read. lie closed the 
magazine on this message, remarking as he 
did so, “ There seem to be a fair number of 
workers in Manchuria. The article ends : 
Will you support their labours ? The answer 
to that is : Yes, I will.” 

CHAPTER. 2 ' 

Felicity’s l£tory 

T the end of the corridor Tony found 
Felicity, flattened against the swaying 
wall, watching for him. As he approached 
she threw up her head as if in relief. . 

“ I knew you would come,” she said. 
** You looked dependable, and I've no one 
in the world to call on for help. In a few 
hours it may be too late.” 

“ I had an idea you were in trouble,” 
said Tony, 

The girl took a long breath. “ I'm 
Felicity 'Marr,” she told him, “ and my 
uncle is Mr Josiah Cartwright.” She 
hesitated. “ Oh, I wish I knew if I’m doing 
wrong to- 1 -” 

“ You might try telling me,” Tony 
suggested. 

“If I tell you, have I your word of 
honour that you won't give me away to 
the police ? ” 

Tony glanced at her sharply. 

“ Can’t say,” he returned, surprised. 
What on earth was she getting at ? She 
looked a thoroughly nice girl. “I should 
think,” he added, seeing her tearing at her 
handkerchief undecidedly, “ that if you arc 
in any kind of bother the nearest Bobbie 
is your man. Best in the long run.” 


“ Just you slip out here a bit later 
on,” he told Jacko, “ and then wo* 11 see! ” 
Jacko was so excited that, lie could 
hardly wait for bedtime. When at last 
he slipped out of the house Old Timothy 
was thankful to get off home. And soon 
Jacko was sitting on the bench in the 
little hut, feeling as pleased as Punch; 

“ I wish the Mater could see me,” lie 
said with a chortle, 

As a matter of fact, Mother J acko 
was saying a good deal at that very 


jnoment. She had discovered Jacko’s 
empty bed, and poor Father Jacko had 
to go out in the cold to look for the 
truant. 

” Drat the boy l ” he said as he 
peered about in the dark road. V I’ll 
give him a touch of the stick when I 
find him l ” 

But, instead, Father Jacko got a 
touch of the stick himself. Suddenly a 
figure leaped out of the watchman’s hut 
and went for him with a heavy cudgel. 

Of course it was Jacko, who thought 
his -father was somebody stealing the 
wood blocks. But he soon found out his 
mistake, and Father Jacko got hold of 
the other, end of the stick. 


“But I can’t,” she cried. “The police 
arc the last people—Uncle made me 

promise-- Oh, I’ll have to tell you. I'm 

sure you won't betray us when you know. 
Listen. We live in a little town in Berkshire. 
My uncle is the kindest and best man in the 
world—and the most guileless. He thinks 
of nothing but books. Sometimes I feel as 
old as Methuselah beside him./ 

“ Don’t look it,” muttered Tony, fearing • 
she was going to burst into tears. 

“ Our village is only a few houses on a 
big estate belonging to the Australian 
millionaire, Mr John Speers,” continued 
Felicity, disregarding Tony's hasty attempt 
at gallantry. “ That is to say, it did belong 
to him. lie died last week.” 

“ Oh,” said Tony, wondering where all 
this was leading. 

“ And he left his estate and liis entire 
fortune to my uncle,” 

“ Good for him l ” 

“ For a special purpose,” continued the 
girl gravely. “ You sec, Mr Speers bought 
the estate thirty years ago, meaning to 
retire there and make a home for his 
nephew; his only relation and heir. This 
nephew, however, did all sorts of wicked 
things and in the end forged liis uncle’s 
name to a cheque for several thousand 
pounds. The old man refused to prosecute, 
but he disinherited his nephew and made a 
new will. This was twenty years ago. My 
uncle knew nothing of .what was in the new 
will, but lie and Mr Speers had become 
close friends. They were both old bachelors, 
you see, and while Mr Speers had no one 
to look after him Uncle Josiah had only one 
sister, my mother. When she and my father 
died I was sent to live with him.” 

“ Hm,” nodded Tony, still completely in 
tlic dark, but trying to look intelligent. 

“ It's a long story, I'm afraid,” apologised 
the girl. “ Mr Spccrs’s house is an 
enormous place of forty rooms. He lived 
in one little corner of it and saw no one 
except my uncle—and me, of course. His 
disappointment in his nephew had made 
him an embittered recluse. Uncle and I 
used to look at that great empty house and 
think what a waste it was. He used to 
say, * Think of the little children crowded 
in the dark slums of London. How wc could 
put colour into their pale checks if we could 
bring them down here for a few weeks of 
country air ! ’ It grew to be an obsession 
with Uncle, who loves children. Finally lie 
spoke of it to Mr Speers, but the-old man 
wouldn’t hear of it. ' Fill my place with 
shrieking children ! ’ he said; * No thanks. 
I've earned a little quiet in my old age.’ 
But after a while he began to encourage us 
to talk about our wishes, and once he said to 
Uncle, ' Wait till I’m dead, my friend, and 
you shall do as you like.’ Wc didn't think 
he meant anything by that, for toward the . 
end lie wandered sometimes in his mind. 
You see, he was over ninety.” 

“A fair age,” murmured Tony. 

“ Then, shortly before the end, he said 
to my uncle, 1 Well, Josiah, my only friend, 
you'll soon have your orphanage. I've left 
you this place and every penny I possess, 
bar a shilling that goes to my ingrate 
of a nephew.’ , 

“ Uncle took this very gravely.’ * I must 
ask you to reconsider this, John/ he said. 

* The orphanage lies very near my heart, I 
won’t deny that, but I can't consent to your 
leaving 111c what rightfully belongs to your 
heir, Mr Edgar Speers/ 

“ ‘ Don’t mention the dog in my hearing/ 
roared the old man, . * He’s made my life a 
misery from the moment I first tried to help 
him. Twenty years ago I decided you 
should have everything, and through all 
these years of faithful friendship I’ve never 
had any reason to alter the will I made 
then.’ ” 

“ After all, it was his money,” remarked 
Tony judiciously. “ The nephew seems to 
have been a pretty complete bounder. I 
should think you could have taken the 
money with a clear conscience. Where was 
the catch ? ” 

“I’m coming to that,” said the girl. 

“ The nephew was present when the will 
was read. He looked at my uncle and me 
with a face that was simply murderous. 
Later Uncle had a message from him to say 
that lie had in his possession a certain 
something which he knew Uncle would not'like . 
reported to the police . He would refrain from 
doing this only if Uncle gave up all claim to 
the fortune. Uncle looked ghastly when 
he showed me the letter, and I couldn’t 
help remembering the vindictive expression 
with which Edgar Speers had turned to him 
after the reading of the will.” 

“ Do you know what this certain some¬ 
thing is ? ” asked Tony bluntly. 

Felicity did not meet his eyes. 

“ Yes,” she answered reluctantly. “ l do/’ 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko on Night Duty 



A figure leaped out of the watchman’s hut 
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MASTERCRAFT 

h PORTABLE SHELVING 



u Grows with your needs.” 

AND adapts itself to the varying heights of 
** your books. Portable and Extensible, 
it can be added to at any time. It is economical, 
durable, perfectly rigid and of handsome 
appearance. Fitted with adjustable shelves. 

MASTERCRAFT.PORTABLE 
SHELVING is stocked in two heights and 
three different depths. Particulars of sizes 
and other designs in Catalogue, 

1 


FULL HEIGHT DWARF HEIGHT 


Initial Bay 7ft. 6 ins, high, 

3 ft. 2£ms, wide, with o 

adjustable shelves 8 ins, 

deep. £4 17 6* 

(Back 17/6 extra.) 


Initial Bay 4ft. 6 ins. high, 
3 ft. 2& ins. wide, with 
■ 4 adjustable shelves 8 ins. 
deep. £3 17 6 

(Back 10/- extra.) 


Write for Catalogue No. 26, 

Lrnmo 

EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 

62.Cai\i\0l\StJL0ND0N 

WOODWORKS: CHARLTON, S.E.7. 



DWARF OAK BOOKCASES 

Initial Bay 3 ft. 9 ins, high. 

2 ft. 9 m9. wide. iCl 15 O 

Two Bay 3 ft. 9 ins. high 

5 It. 5 ins. wide, JE3 7 O 

Also in Mahogany, 



EAST END MISSION 


15,000 Children from homes of poverty in East End 
Blums will, this summer, bo given a clay's holiday at 
*ho seaside or in the country. 2/- pays for ono child, 
giving him or her, twelvo hours’ happiness. Between 
500 and 600 of tho most dolicato and sickly boys and 
girls will bo sent to a holiday homo for a fortnight at 
a cost of 30/- each. Tired-out mothers and old pcoplo 
will also bo given a holiday. Stepney is London’s most 
over-crowded and poorest borough. Plcaso send generous 
help. Contributions, greatly needed, thankfully acknow¬ 
ledged by tho Rev. F. W. CirunLKiait, East End 
Mission. Commercial Road, Stepney, Loudon, 13.1. 




Nature teaches even children to like the food that is 
good for them. Flavour aids digestion. That is one 
of the many reasons for using always 

Htigon’s 



Th& Good Beef Suet 

It makes every dish more palatable besides saving the trouble 
of chopping, and contains all the nutriment of raw suet — the best 
of the beef—without its waste and moisture. 




Write for out free 
booklet of nearly 
100 tested recipes; 
they arc good ones. 


HUGON & CO., LTD., 
MANCHESTER. 

The originators of Refined Beef Suet. 

'ATORA” contains no 
preservative. 
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The HOBBY ANNUAL con- 

tains fully illustrated articles on all 
the following interesting subjects: 


RAILWAYS, WIREI.E S S, 
SPEED-BOATS, WOODWORK. 
MOTOR-CARS, etc. 
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What’s Your Hobby ? 

A Wonderful 
“ How to Make It ” Book 

Here's a big book that deals with all 
kinds of hobbies. A book that shows 
how things work and how things can 
be made at home at very little cost. 
-'It is packed with interesting articles 
and crystal clear drawings and 
diagrams that "show how" in the 
simplest way. EVERY BOY’S 
HOBBY ANNUAL is just the book 
that will keep you happy during the 
long winter evenings. Any boy who 
is keen on "making things" will 
_ , treasure it for years. 


HOBBY ANNUAL 

At all Newsagents and Booksellers , 6/- net . 


For Fifty Years 

wo liavo been sending out sheets of stamps on approval. 
Every stamp wo-sou Is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected ami priced at tho lowest possible figure. 
Ask for some to bo sent you for inspection. 

Pol’ 30 days (abroad 90 days) wo will present 
absolutely freo . to all applicants enclosing 14d. for 
post ago a set of 25 Poland Stamps if tho application 
is addressed to—Department 64, 

ERRINCJTON & MARTIN, South Ilackney, 
London, 11.9. Established 1880, 

FREE—25 POLAND 

Including old and recent issues showing eagle, views, 
horseman, sower, sailing ship, and etc., many scarce 
varieties of perforation to be found. I will present 
this collection (catalogue value 2/4) absolutely free to 
all stamp collectors sending 2d. postage. Only one 
gift to each applicant. 

G O IfC ET tt Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
■ r■ lU-tr, Park, London, S.W.19, 


THE SUPREME STAMP GIFT 

FREE PICTORIAL METAL CASKET, Comprising : Watermark 
Detector, Metal Perfora¬ 
tion Gauge, Mounts. 
Rustless Tweezers, Crys¬ 
tal Envelopes, Grand 
Set of 4 Siam. All con¬ 
tained in Gift Casket 
with coloured Hinged 
Lid, showing Highest 
Precipice in England— 
Matlock, tho Homo of 
Philately. Send 3d. for 
postage and ask for Ap¬ 
provals, Or if Powerful 
Magnifying Glass is to 
bo included send 4d. 
VICTOR BANCROFT (Dcpt.C.N.),Matlock, England. 




PACKET” >2 Id. 


41 


BOO excellently 
mixed stamps, com¬ 
plete sheet of 100 Postage 
unused, 12-page booklet for duplicates, 2Jd. extra. 
25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
fine illustrated list. Senders of stamp-collecting 
friends* addresses receive free set. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets. * 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET . 

FREE Six Mint Colonials FREE 

I fiend FREE SIX MINT BRITISH COLONIALS, one 
each from KEDAII, ZANZIBAR, Kenya. TURKS & 
CAICOS Is., SOUDAN and CAYMAN ISLANDS—and 
ALL MINT, to any collector at Homo or Abroad Bending 
a postcard for my largo Illustrated Price List (No. 8E 
containing over 1,200 items: Stamps. Albums, Sets/ 
Packets, Accessories—in fact, EVERYTHING FOR TII13 
STAMP COLLECTOR. Prices from Id. (over 200 sets 
at Id. each) to 40/-. Send a postcard only—no cash— 
and ask for No. 212. EDWARD SANDELL, 10-11,' 
TETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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| THE STAMP COLLECTOR'S 
| - CORNER -- 

Ej Readers interested in the above will bo 
= pleased to know that this feature will 
H appear twice monthly in the " Children’s , 

== Newspaper.” The next Stamp Collector’s 
= Corner will be published in the issue 
= dated October nth. 
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KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/6, 

*V 3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 


Jumpe 

Navy, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/111 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Blankets, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 

egertonRs 

BURNETT’S 


WELLINGTON 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 



“HELP! HELP!’’ 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays for poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the " poor *’ passing through our hands. Any¬ 
thing will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary , 

Hoxton Market Christian Missi on, N.I. " 
caiagmii President —Walter Scoles, Esq. —a i 



MADE and GUARANTEED by 

The APEX INFL.ATOB CO., LTD., Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham. 


BAILEY’S “SUPER ” PUMP 

Celluloid covered i5X?in. With 
Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/6 each. 
The Metal Liningsaresolid drawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 
fashion. Cannot warp. 


CUT THIS OUT 


CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. 


VALUE 31' 


Send 5 of theso coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET FEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4, By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET ,S.F. PEN with Solid Clo d Nib 
(Fino, Medium or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4 /-. 
cr with 5 coupons only 2/0. Do Luxe Model, 2/* extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for Us a year. Sec below. 


CHILDRENS 

September 27, 1930 


THE BRAN TUB 

Buried Fishes 

The name of a'fish is hidden in 
each of the following phrases. 
Can you find them ? 

I shall wear a mask at Edward’s 
-fancy-dress dance, 
i We heard her ringing the dinner- 
bell. 

I Which is the best route to 
,Windsor ? - 

I Here is the holiday snap I kept 
for you. 

! How did you manage to get 
your lawn so level ? 

He. exclaimed : How hale and 
hearty you look ! A nswer next week 


lei On Parle Francis 



j La cascada La cerise LacathMrale 

Une cascade est une chute d’eau. 
N’avalez pas le noyau de cerise- 
L’ev£que prechera a la cath&irale. 

The Hive in Autumn < 

'Am is peace and plenty in the 
citadel of the bees. The 
honey flow has ceased, no more 
pollen has to be carried home. 
iThe worker bees which toiled so 
|laboriously with the onset of 
summer are dead, and a new 
generation is in their stead. The 
.worker bee burns itself up with 
toil in six weeks, but the bees in 
the autumn'hive have no exhaust¬ 
ing foraging to do. Supplies are 
in for the winter, and life at a 
lower pressure is maintained in 
the present generation for the 
next eight months. 

This passage is from a splendid 
Article on Autumn which appears in the 
October number of My Magazine, now on 
sale everywhere. 


Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets shorter each day. 


To Put a Spoke in the Wheel 

Qn the face of it this expres¬ 
sion' would suggest adding 
strength to a wheel, although 
actually the saying is used to 
indicate that somebody’s progress 
has been barred. It lias its origin, 
no doubt, in the far-olf days 
when vehicles had solid wooden 
wheels. Holes were made in some 
of these so that the. driver who 
wished to put on the brake could 
do so by pushing through one of 
the holes a piece of wood, called a 
spoke, and thus prevent the wheel 
from revolving. 

Diagonal Acrostic 
plLL in the letters across to 
make the words described. 
When this has been done correctly 
the central diagonal line, repre¬ 
sented by noughts, will make the 
name of a naval base on the 
south coast of England. 

0 ********* Belonging to Portugal. 
* 0 ******** Capital of Denmark. 
**q******* Wood workers. 
*** 0 ****** five-sided, 

****0***** Crimean War siege. ' 
***** 0 **** Disguised ; concealed. 
****** 0 *** West Indian island. 
******* 0 ** English cathedral city. 

********0* jj ie g ar( j cil daisy. 

*********0 Town in Shropshire. 

Answer next week 


' A Picture Puzzle 



two consecutive letters from each 
word, form a word meaning a 
ruling body. Answer next week 

Is Your Name Creaser ? 

J)r Week ley says this North¬ 
ern name appears to be a 
changed spelling of. cress-over, 
where over is an old word for 
bank. The ancestor of the 
Creasers, therefore, would seem to 
be a man who owned or lived near 
a cress-bank, and was so described. 
The name Crease is from an old 
word meaning squeamish, a-de¬ 
scription of some man from whom 
the Creases are descended. Creasey 
and Cressy are from Kersey, a 
place in Suffolk, which means the 
Isle of Watercresscs. 


NEWSPAPER 

!■ N ; Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year. (Canada 14s). 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planets Jupiter 
and Mars 
are in. the 
South-East. 

In the evening 
Venus and 
Saturn are in 
the South- 
West. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen look¬ 
ing South at 9 p.m. on October 1 . 


Df MERRYMAN 

Light Reading 

]\Jrs Newrich went into the 
bookshop. 

“ I want a book, please,” she 
said to the assistant. 

“ Yes, madam; something 
light ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m not particular. You 
see, the car’s outside, so 1 shall 
not have to carry it home.” 



Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

How many people are born in 
your town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks, up to August 30 , 
1930, are compared with the 
corresponding, weeks of last year. ’ 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1930 

London .. 5681 
Glasgow .. 1806 
Liverpool .. 1473 
Dublin .. 825 
Belfast .. 680 
Edinburgh 515 
Leicester .. 329 
Cardiff .. 296 
Norwich .. 152 
York .. ,. 106 

Hastings .. 70 

Bath .. .. 64 


1929 

1930 

1929 

5740 

3254 

2925 

1644 

925 

897 

1478 

632 

640 

838 

331 

374 

690 

303 

329 

567 

347 

390 

327 

163 

155 

326 

121 

143 

167 

112 

89 

' 83 

;58 

50 

79 

52 

41 

59 

60 

60 


Where It Comes From 
Asphalt. The greater part of 
our supply of native asphalt 
comes from the famous Trinidad 
asphalt lake. This lake has an 
area of 125 acres and no one 
knows how deep it is. Large 
quantities have already been taken 
out, but there has not yet been any 
noticeable decrease in the size of 
the lake. ! 

There are other lakes in Cuba and 
Venezuela, but a large amount of 
asphalt is now being manufactured 
artificially from petroleum. 


The Amateur Cook 
a £Tie parents were on holiday, 
and for the first time bad 
left their two children, aged nine¬ 
teen and seventeen, to fend for 
themselves. 

“ I’m sorry about this pie, 
Jimmy,” said Norah. “ I’m afraid 
I’ve left 4lat something.” 

. Jimmy tasted the pie and made 
a grimace. 

“ Nothing you left -out could 
make it taste like this,” he said. 
** It’s something you have put in.” 

An Orchard Puzzle 


% 


A Pippin asked his parent tree 
A question that was smart: 
“ How can.an apple sweet like me 
Become an apple tart ? ” 

Wealth 



Word Square 

']_Tie following clues indicate four 
words which when placed one 
below the other will form a square 
of words. • 

l. A small inlet. 2. Not closed. 
3- Open country in South Africa. 
4. Terminations. . Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Geographical Shuffle 
Leicester, Salisbury, Sheffield. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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What Town is This p Bournemouth. 


Tones: Tomkins tells me that he 
J .. and his partner Smith have 
lots of money between them. 

James; I should say he’s right; 
he lives on one side "of the loem 
bank and Smith lives on the other. 

' One.Horse-Power 
'J'he enthusiastic motorist had 
been persuaded by a friend 
to . accompany him cn a cross¬ 
country horseback ride. Soon 
after starting the motorist’s horse 
was seen to gallop, and its rider 
was leaning forward grasping 
-wildly' at something* which, he 
seemed unable to clutch. His 
friend galloped alongside. 

“ What on earth are you trying 
to do ? ’’ gasped the friend. 

” I’m —trying to;—find—the 
brake,” came the somewhat jerky 
reply. 


The Dark Princess 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T he Red Indians were 
looking for three men 
vvlio had come up the River 
Chiclcahominy to explore and 
to seek for food. 

For food was terribly scarce 
in the little English colony 
at Jamestown. A party of 
men had set out under the 
able leadership of. Captain 
‘John Smith. At a certain, 
point in the river he told his 
'men to remain in mid-stream 
jWhile he went on ahead in a 
canoe with two of his band. 

' But his men disobeyed 
and went ashore. One was 
captured by the Indians ; the 
others only just escaped and 
fled back to Jamestown. 

' Meanwhile Captain John 
Smith was surprised by a chief 
.out hunting with his men. 
Smith’s two companions were 
slain and he himself was 


taken prisoner, and at last 
was brought before the great 
chief Powhatan. 

Powhatan played with Cap¬ 
tain Smith as a cat with a 
mouse. He entertained him 
with a great feast. 

Powhatan himself sat on 
a throne like a bedstead 
beside a great fire, with a 
large robe of skins wrapped 
round him, a chain of pearls, 
thrice double, round his neck, 
and feathers on his head. 

His grim courtiers, with 
their shoulders and heads 
painted red, and in mantles 
of turkey feathers, stood 
round him. The women 
were there too, with great 
bracelets* of copper hanging 
from their ears. The most 
beautiful; of them all stood 
near the king, Pocahontas, 
his dearest daughter, a child 


. © 

under twelve years old. After 
the great feast was finished 
the king and his courtiers 
had a long consultation. What 
should they do with * the 
prisoner ? Two great stones 
were brought and laid down 
before the emperor. Then the 
savages seized Smith and 
dragged him down,- putting liis 
head on the stones. They 
stood round, with their clnbs 
raised, ready to kill him. 

But there • was one heart 
there that was inclined to 
mercy. The little princess 
begged for the captive to be 
spared. But in,vain. When 
she saw that, her pleadings 
were of no effect she darted 
forward and laid her own 
head upon his, so that the 
blow should strike her first. 

So Powhatan spared the 
captain and sent him back 


with guides to Jamestown. 
After that Pocahontas be¬ 
came a frequent visitor to 
Jamestown and played with 
the white children there. If 
danger threatened the colon¬ 
ists she would come out of the 
woods to warn them. 

She became. a Christian 
and was named Rebecca, and 
married an Englishman called 
Rolfe, She journeyed to 
England with him, and was 
welcomed by the queen. 

But though the heart of 
Pocahontas loved the country 
of her adoption her body 
pined hnd wasted for the 
free life of the prairies. She 
must go back to America. 
But before she could sail she 
died, at the age of twenty-two. 

The descendants of the 
gentle Red Indian princess 
arc living in England today.' 



How do 
you wake? 


Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
for breakfast and your daily work? 
If not add a cup of the * Allenburys * 
Diet at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk, and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 



Easy to Make. Pleasant to Take . 
In Tins at 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 

Send 3 d. in stamps for 1 lb. trial 
ramble tin of the ‘ Allenburys ’ Diet. 

ALLEN&HANBURYS Ltd. 

37 Lombard Street, London E.C.3. 


The Words 
of Jesus 

And the Books 
That Jesus Read 


See the Remarkable 
Article About Them in 


; MY 

MAGAZINE 

October Issue now, on Sale Is 


IThe Children's Newspaper is printed and. published every Thursday by the Proprietors, Tho Amalgamated. Press, Ltd., The Flcetway House, Farringdon Street, London, J3.C.4. Advertisement Offices : Thc'Flcctway 
-'House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. H is registered ns a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, January 15, 1020, -at the Post Office at Boston, Mass. 
Subscription Kates: Inland and Abroad, 11s a year; 5s Cd for six months. Jt can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand: Messrs. Gordon & Goteh, Ltd.; and 
for South Africa .: Central News Agency. Ltd. ' S.S. 












































































